"Rod"  Kossick  in  South  Vietnam;  a graduate  of  the  Orientation  and  Mobility  training  course  at  Western 
Michigan  University.  He  was  asked  for  this  personal  narrative  of  his  experiences  to  shed  as  much  light  as 
possible  on  what  makes  help  from  the  United  States  acceptable  to  the  Vietnamese. 
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ACTIVATING  A PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BLINO 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

By  Rodney  J.  Kossick 


“Hello  Rod,  how  arc  you?”  The  inimitable  voice  of  Russ  Williams* *  made  no 
mystery  of  who  was  calling  long  distance  on  that  pleasant  day  in  early  Sept.,  1966. 
“Listen”  he  continued,  how  would  you  like  to  go  to  Vietnam?”  Wow!  My  thoughts 
Hashed  to  the  file  in  my  drawer  marked  Vietnam  which  was  stuffed  full  of  clippings: 
hawk,  dove,  human  interest  stories,  tragedies,  budget  statements  that  staggered  one’s 
imagination  and  numerous  news  media  photographs.  Russ  went  on  to  explain  that  Dr. 
Howard  Rusk,  an  international  figure  in  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation,  was 
directing  a program  of  rehabilitation  for  disabled  Vietnamese  veterans.  He  was  now 
interested  in  expanding  this  program  to  include  rehabilitation  services  to  blinded  veterans. 
In  their  search  for  personnel  to  operate  this  program,  they  contacted  Russ  for 
information. 

If  1 were  interested  in  knowing  more  about  this  program  1 should  call  Dr.  Rusk  in 
New  York  City.  Russ  gave  me  the  phone  number  for  World  Rehabilitation  Fund,  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Rusk’s  overseas  rehabilitation  programs.  After  at  least  five  minutes  of 
thought,  1 called  the  New  York  number  and  was  greeted  by  Eugene  J.  (Jack)  Taylor, 
Secretary -Treasurer  for  World  Rehabilitation  Fund.  Mr.  Taylor  briefed  me  on  WRF 
experiences  in  Vietnam,  particularly  its  large  amputee  prosthetic  and  rehabilitation 
program.  He  explained  that  Dr.  Rusk  was  interested  in  also  giving  rehabilitation  services 
to  the  blind  Vietnamese  war  casualties.  And  they  would  be  interested  in  a person  who 
would  be  willing  to  go  for  possibly  a year’s  contract  to  Vietnam  to  work  with  the 
Vietnamese  and  teach  them  the  principles  of  blind  rehabilitation.  In  their  search  for  these 
services  they  came  to  feel  that  a person  with  a background  in  orientation  and  mobility 
would  probably  best  suit  these  needs.  Mr.  Taylor  indicated  that  WRF,  Inc.  was  operating 
under  contract  with  Far  East  Health  Branch,  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development, 
Dept,  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  for  details  of  employment  1 should  call  the  State 
Department. 

That  evening  my  wife,  Sherry,  and  I discussed  it  excitedly.  We  had  no  information 
yet  on  whether  or  not  the  family  would  be  included  in  the  overseas  tour  but  Sherry  said 
that  even  if  she  and  the  children  were  to  remain  stateside  during  the  tour  she  would  be 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  idea.  1 was  not  enthusiastic  at  the  idea  of  possible  family 
separation  for  this  period,  but  we  both  agreed  to  pursue  the  matter  and  learn  the  details. 

The  next  day  I talked  with  the  USAID  Office  in  Washington  and  they  wanted  to 
know  if  I could  come  for  an  employment  interview:  the  next  week  I found  myself  on  a 


f( Accompanying  this  paper  is  one  by  Lam  Van  Thack,  M.D.,  Director,  National  Rehabilitation  Insti- 
tute, South  Vietnam,  presented  at  the  Prime  Minister's  Office,  February  17,  1970J 

*Chief,  Blind  Rehabilitation  Program,  U.S.  Veterans  Administration. 
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plane  and  when  1 arrived  at  the  State  Department,  1 was  amazed  at  its  size,  even  though 
had  expected  it  to  be  quite  large.  As  1 entered  1 was  glad  I was  early  since  it  seemed  quite 
possible  a person  could  wander  around  in  there  a month  and  never  cover  the  same  spot 
twice.  The  security  guard  called  the  Far  East  Health  Branch  to  check  my  admission  and 
then  gave  me  instructions  on  how  to  locate  that  department. 

The  interviews  were  interesting  as  they  gave  me  an  overview  of  their  projects  in 
South  Vietnam  and  how  the  blind  rehabilitation  projects  miglit  be  operated.  Actually  my 
interviewers  had  very  little  idea  of  what  was  to  be  accomplished  or  how  it  should  be 
undertaken.  It  seemed  that  there  were  no  blind  rehabilitation  programs  in  Vietnam  nor 
any  statistics  or  information  of  any  sort  regarding  blindness  or  the  blind  population. 

On  the  positive  side,  I learned  that  many  other  persons  on  various  assignments  had 
taken  their  families  with  them  to  so-called  safe  havens,  such  as  Bangkok,  Manila,  Taiwan, 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  and  if  the  contract  met  the  requirements  in  18  months  or  24 
months,  and  other  things  fell  into  place,  it  would  be  possible  that  my  family  could  go 
overseas  with  me. 

Further  discussion  revealed  that  there  was  already  an  American  woman  in  South 
Vietnam  who  was  interested  in  blind  rehabilitation  services  for  the  Vietnam  veterans.  She 
seemed  to  have  considerable  experience  in  working  overseas  with  blind  persons  and  one 
of  the  staff  members  there  had  met  her  and  felt  that  she  would  be  useful  in  this  project. 
Her  name  was  Genevieve  Caulfield  and  it  was  felt  that  I could  probably  meet  her  later  in 
Washington. 

The  next  day  I was  sent  to  the  medical  department  for  a physical,  and  I went 
uneasily,  because  the  night  before  I had  contacted  some  persons  who  had  already  been  to 
Vietnam  for  various  assignments.  Many  of  them  indicated  that  the  food  was  very 
different,  that  gastrointestinal  diseases  were  rampant  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
foreigners  to  escape  them.  For  this  reason  I was  a little  nervous  and  worried  about  the 
upcoming  physical  since  I had  recently  had  a major  stomach  operation  and  I was  not  sure 
if  they  would  consider  me  medically  fit  to  enter  an  area  where  castiron  stomachs  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  physician  and  I discussed  the  subject,  guided  mostly  by  my 
optimistic  comments.  Upon  completion  of  paper  work,  medicals  and  interviews  in 
Washington,  I returned  to  my  job  in  North  Dakota. 

As  1 gazed  out  over  the  waters  of  Devils  Lake  in  my  home  state  and  into  the  Fort 
Totten  Indian  Reservation  1 began  thinking  about  this  state;  its  rich,  black  Red  River 
Valley,  the  rolling  wheat  plains,  the  forested  hills,  the  wild  west  of  the  badlands,  canyons 
and  buttes,  the  clear  fresh  skies,  the  sandy  blue  lakes  nestled  in  pine  forests  in  adjacent 
Minnesota,  a blue  sea  of  blooming  flax  early  in  the  morning,  the  kaleidoscope  explosion 
of  spring,  the  flashy  display  of  autumn,  the  serenity  of  a moonlit  night  over  a snowscape, 
the  tranquility  of  a soft  snowfall,  the  full  October  moon  that  sets  in  the  same  instant  the 
sun  rises  - shimmering  silver  across  the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  moon  — and 
looking  the  other  way,  the  fiery  red  orange  racing  upon  the  lake  as  a new  born  sun 
simultaneously  rises,  the  ducks,  pheasants,  geese,  partridge,  deer,  antelope,  the  Sioux 
Indians  on  the  Ft.  Totten  Reservation  that  live  across  this  lake  and  all  the  other 
people  - the  wonderful  people!  This  is  a breed  seemingly  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  1 have  met  a lot  of  them.  In  the  past  six  years  1 had  driven  well  over  100,000 
miles  each  time  1 made  my  rounds  and  what  a job  it  was  to  convince  them  that,  this  time, 

1 could  not  stay  and  enjoy  their  huge  farm  supper  as  1 had  on  a previous  visit.  Yet,  until 
this  type  of  relationship  was  developed  even  the  varest  of  rehabilitation  services  would,  in 
most  cases  be  rejected. 
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I'ort  lottoii  oviT  there  that  was  something  else,  l.og  cabins  where  you  coulil 
tlirow  a cat  throiigli  any  wall  without  harming  a hair  on  its  head,  dirt  lloors,  and  the  man 
treriuently  “away”  (in  prison),  and  women  hauling  water  Irom  the  creek  or  the  swamp. 
Walking  hack  into  the  hush  to  di.scuss  VR  services  with  a fugitive  made  me  painfully 
aware  of  the  “Paleface  .Syndrome”  and  what  we  had  done  to  cause  these  conditions 
among  the  people  who  formerly  owned  this  country. 

It  was  difficult  indeed  to  break  the  news  of  my  planned  departure  to  Mr.  Merle 
Kidder,  the  Director  of  our  program,  for  over  the  years,  I had  come  to  know  and  respect 
this  man.  His  knowledge  in  the  methods  of  knowing,  working  with,  and  serving  people 
had  rubbed  off;  most  importantly,  a real  concern  for  fellow  human  beings  ran  all  through 
his  character.  It  is  something  people  call  the  essence  of  life;  psychologists  describe  it  as 
fulfillment  at  the  highest  level,  religious  persons  see  it  as  their  ideal,  and  in  general  it 
seems  to  be  a highly  desirable  state  of  being. 

There  were  the  training  sessions,  the  shared  conventions  that  have  become  legend, 
the  “skull”  sessions,  the  legislative  and  appropriations  hassles,  and  most  of  all,  the  rare 
feeling  that  someone  has  complete  confidence  in  you  and  the  knowledge  that,  with  this, 
you  can  do  almost  anything;  nothing  is  too  new  or  innovative,  or  administratively 
unfeasible.  And  from  this  fertile  environment  there  developed  a blind  program  so 
uniquely  client-centered,  it  was  little  understood.  All  of  this  would,  indeed,  be  a hard 
chapter  to  close. 

November  opened  and  1 found  myself  in  Washington,  an  employee  of  WRF,  Inc., 
sitting  in  a room  with  a Vietnamese  woman  being  drilled  in  the  basics  of  the  difficult 
Vietnamese  language,  and  yet  1 had  not  met  Dr.  Rusk  or  Mr.  Taylor.  1 worked  in  that 
room  until  February,  trying  to  stretch  my  bass  monotone  into  the  variety  of  sing-song 
that  the  Vietnamese  language  requires;  1 went  through  four  instructors  and  1 found 
myself  doing  better  than  1 thought  until  1 received  English  instructions  to  recount  some 
complicated  instructions  on  how  to  get  to  an  airport.  Not  having  learned  the  Vietnamese 
word  for  airport  1 substituted  “little  TanSonNhut”,  which  of  course  is  the  large  airport  in 
Saigon.  At  that  point  the  Vietnamese  tester  politely  reminded  me  TanSonNhut  was  in 
Saigon.  Again  1 repeated  that  1 meant  a little  TanSonNhut  trying  to  indicated  this  was  a 
generalized  term  for  airport.  The  instructor  refused  to  accept  this  substitute  and  a limited 
quarrel  in  broken  Vietnamese  resulted;  1 left  that  session  disappointed  and  knowing  that 
my  test  score  would  be  off  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 

While  in  Washington,  however,  1 did  not  confine  myself  to  24  hours  a day  of 
Vietnamese  instruction  and  listening  to  tapes  in  my  apartment.  On  one  occasion,  1 had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  Miss  Genevieve  Caulfield.  We  had  a very  pleasant  visit  in  which  1 was 
able  to  become  acquainted  with  her  many  experiences  overseas  and  with  the  things  she 
was  now  doing  in  Vietnam  — particularly  establishing  and  helping  to  run  a school  for 
blind  girls.  My  stay  in  Washington  also  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  visit  many  of  my 
friends  in  blind  rehabilitation,  both  in  private  and  government  agencies;  in  fact,  before  1 
left,  1 had  the  temerity  to  invite  several  of  them  to  a stag  night  and  much  to  my  surprise 
they  all  appeared.  We  visited  an  Irish  “pub”  and  then  proceeded  to  my  apartment  where 
we  charcoaled  some  steaks  (the  charcoal  part  was  not  fuel,  it  was  what  happened  to  the 
steaks.) 

Also  while  1 was  in  Washington  1 received  the  traditional  battery  of  shots  (which 
make  your  arms  feel  as  thougli  they  were  going  to  fall  off  and  you  hope  they  will);  1 also 
got  my  passport.  In  February  1 returned  to  Grand  Fork,  N.D.  and  began  the  arduous  task 
of  packing,  selling,  and  saying  farewell.  Permission  had  been  granted  for  my  family  to  go 
to  Kualalumpur,  Malaysia,  where  1 could  visit  them  periodically  (this  had  been  set  up  on 
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the  basis  of  my  accepting  a two-year 
that  it  would  probably  take  two  years 
satisfactory  job  in  South  Vietnam. 


tour).  It  all  fitted  into  place  quite  nicely  as  1 felt 
(with  language  training  included)  in  order  to  do  a 


Soon  the  magic  day  arrived  and  five  and  one-hall  Kossicks  and  13  pieces  ol  luggage 
departed  from  Grand  Forks,  one  20-degree  below  zero  morning.  Alter  three  days  m 
Hawaii  we  were  on  to  Tokyo  and  then  to  land  at  the  tropical  paradise  ol  Kualalumpur  a 
clean,  beautiful  city  located  in  the  midst  of  greenery  and  blossoms.  We  were  met  by 
Major  Ron  Bridges  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Overseas  Blind,  who  proceeded, 
over  the  next  few  days  and  evenings,  to  show  us  the  liighliglits  and  beauties  ol 
Kualalumpur.  We  finally  located  a nice  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  bought  a 
second-hand  car.  The  previous  tenants  had  employed  a night-time  guard,  since  robberies 
were  not  unheard  of  in  this  suburban  area.  As  1 talked  to  the  guard,  our  conversation 
soon  took  on  a llavor  of  blackmail,  whereupon  1 drew  a snubnose  revolver  Irom  my 
pocket  that  1 had  planned  to  take  to  Vietnam  with  me.  In  an  unthreatening  manner,  1 
explained  that  1 would  be  my  own  protection  in  this  house  and  pointed  to  the  weapon 
that  1 was  holding,  whereupon  the  size  of  the  man’s  eyes  increased  considerably  and  he 
immediately  took  his  leave. 


Like  all  other  foreigners  we  ended  up  with  a cook  and  a baby  “amah”  to  take  care 
of  the  children.  The  family  joined  a club  located  in  the  beautiful  botannical  gardens  in 
the  shadow  of  the  ultra-modern  skyscraper  capitol  building,  where  the  children  had 
opportunities  to  swim,  play  tennis,  handball,  and  take  part  in  other  activities.  The 
children  also  attended  the  British  schools  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  In  fact,  they 
were  quick  to  pick  up  bits  of  several  other  languages  and  many  of  the  British  expressions. 
“Mummy,  can  1 have  a go  at  it;  may  I please  have  a biscuit  (cookie)”,  and  some  Dutch, 
Malay,  and  Chinese  expressions  soon  became  part  of  the  household. 


As  much  as  I enjoyed  beautiful  Kualalumpur  and  my  family,  I felt  the  pressure  to 
move  on  to  Saigon  and  on  Sunday,  March  12,  1967,  I left  Kualalumpur  for  a short  hop  to 
Singapore  where  1 made  my  connecting  flight  to  Saigon.  Approaching  through  the  Delta 
area,  1 could  see  the  beautiful  sandy  beach  of  the  east  Vietnam  coast  and  then  the 
Mekong  River  with  its  many  fingers  of  water  flowing  out  through  the  delta  to  the  sea. 

Suddenly  we  were  over  Saigon,  a large  city  surrounded  by  greenery  and  there  was 

TanSonNhut  airport.  As  we  landed  I felt  a wave  of  excitement  surge  through  me,  and  1 
was  anxious  to  disembark  and  meet  Mr.  John  Wells,  Project  Director  of  WRF  in  Vietnam. 
Once  in  the  hot  terminal,  I found  myself  standing  in  many  lines  filling  out 

forms  in  triplicate,  declaring  all  my  goods  and  currency.  After  an  hour  1 had  finally 

cleared  all  the  customs  officials  and  security  guards,  and,  squeezing  through  a small  gate 
into  the  main  part  of  the  terminal,  1 was  greeted  by  Mr.  Wells.  I was  also  besieged  by 
luggage  boys  who  insistently  tugged  at  my  suitcases,  but  Mr.  Wells  sent  them  on  their  way 
and  we  headed  for  the  parking  lot.  I noticed  it  was  much  hotter  than  it  had  been  in 
Malaysia  and  it  seemed  to  be  quite  a bit  dustier,  too.  We  finally  stopped  next  to  an  old 
beat-up  Citroen,  a black,  four-door  model  which  one  usually  associates  with  the  German 
gestapo  in  World  War  II  movies.  As  we  got  into  the  car  to  go  into  Saigon,  John  said, 
“It  will  be  much  easier  driving  back  now  that  I have  you  to  help  me”;  1 soon  found  out 
what  he  meant  when  I saw  that  the  old  dashboard  shift  just  would  not  stay  in  gear.  So, 
with  John  operating  the  steering  and  foot  controls,  I held  the  gear  shift  in  place  as  we 
went  through  the  check  points  and  on  into  the  main  road  leading  into  the  Saigon  area. 
After  about  two  miles  of  dense  traffic  composed  of  bicycles,  weird  motorized  vehicles, 
automobiles,  trucks  and  pony  carts,  we  finally  pulled  into  a narrow  driveway  and  stopped 
at  a gate.  The  Vietnamese  guard  came  out,  saluted  John  and  opened  the  gate  to  the 
enclosed  court  yard  which  surrounded  the  USAID  apartment  building.  We  went  up  into 
the  apartments  and  1 found  them  much  more  comfortable  than  1 had  expected.  John 
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quickly  cxpLimcil  Iluil  these  were  emhussy  aparlmeiits  and  he  liad  been  billeted  here 
throuirh  a wiiuHall.  lie  ollered  to  give  me  a trrur  of  Saigon  and  1 readily  accepted.  As  we 
travelled  along  in  the  old  Citroen  1 was  tlumderslruck  by  the  lantastic  tralTic  situation. 
Motorcycles,  bicyles  aiul  pedestrians  were  everywhere,  going  in  all  directions;  the  smoke 
was  just  as  intense  as  the  noise  arul  it  seenierl  like  a mail  race  ol  the  lemmings  to  the  sea. 
We  went  through  a coujile  ol  large  tralTic  circles,  one  ol  which  was  the  central  market, 
and  then  down  a boulevard  toward  the  Chinese  section.  We  stopped  in  a U.S.  Army  ilepot 
and  looked  over  some  construction  ei|Uipment;  finding  a Vietnamese  guard  in  the  area, 
Mr.  Wells  asked  when  the  yard  would  be  opened  and  to  whom  we  could  talk  the  next  day 
about  obtaining  some  of  this  eiiuipment.  Putting  my  elementary  Vietnamese  to  the  test  I 
engaged  the  guard  in  conversation,  and  probably  because  he  was  used  to  Americans 
attempting  to  speak  Vietnamese,  he  understood  me  rather  readily.  We  found  that  the 
yard  was  closed  and  we  could  come  back  the  next  day  anytime  after  8 for  further 
inspection.  We  then  proceeded  deeper  intoCholon  to  the  large  PX  and,  as  1 found  myselt 
walking  through  canyons  created  by  beer  and  solt  drinks  stacked  about  15  teet  high  in 
several  large  sections,  1 was  amazed  at  the  profusion  of  goods  and  the  low  prices  on  these 
articles. 

Later  that  evening,  Mr.  Wells  dropped  me  at  my  residence  on  HaiBaTrung  street 
located  just  a stone’s  throw  from  the  National  Assembly  building  and  the  Saigon 
waterfront  on  the  Saigon  River;  the  building  had  six  lloors  and  there  were  approximately 
30  rooms.  I entered  the  shaky  little  l-'rench  elevator  to  go  to  the  third  Ooor  and,  as  1 did, 
1 noticed  a sign  which  said,  “Please  do  not  use  between  5 and  7 P.M.”  1 later  found  that 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Saigon  did  not  have  sufficient  electricity  to  go  around  at  all 
times.  When  1 got  to  the  third  lloor  1 found  my  10x12  room  had  a bed,  dresser,  air 
conditioner,  and  small  bathroom. 

My  first  stop  the  next  morning  was  at  the  National  Rehabilitation  Institute  where 
the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund  was  assisting  the  Vietnamese  government  with  its 
rehabilitation  programs,  and  there  1 met  Dr.  Vi,  a most  cordial  man,  with  an  excellent 
command  of  the  English  language.  After  a tour  of  the  Institute,  he  gave  me  an  old  Citreon 
complete  with  a Vietnamese  driver  to  do  my  errands.  We  visited  a USAID  building  near 
downtown  Saigon;  unknown  to  me,  the  building  had  recently  been  bombed  by  terrorists 
and  the  guards  were  understandably  quite  edgy.  There  was  a large  open  space  in  front  of 
the  building  and  1 instructed  the  driver  to  stop  there;  before  getting  out,  1 told  the  driver 
that  1 would  be  about  a half  hour  and  then  1 would  return  to  that  spot.  The  driver 
excitedly  told  me  to  “get  out,  get  out”  and  became  very  upset  as  1 backed  out  of  the  car 
trying  to  understand  why  he  was  so  upset;  just  then  a shot  was  fired  right  behqid  me.  1 
bolted  upright  and  looked  around  to  see  several  Vietnamese  guards  rushing  the  car  - their 
rifles  ready.  1 immediately  ducked  into  the  gate,  not  knowing  what  was  happening.  The 
guards  swarmed  over  the  car  shouting  excitedly,  waving,  pointing  their  weapons,  kicking 
the  car.  The  driver  was  frantically  pleading,  saluting,  and  waving  his  amis.  The  car  was 
hurriedly  moved  away  from  the  building,  thoroughly  searched,  and  the  driver  was  given  a 
good  dressing  down.  1 later  learned  it  was  a favorite  tactic  of  the  Vietcong  to  load  a car 
with  explosives,  drive  it  up  in  front  of  a building  and  set  the  charge,  just  as  often  as  not. 
the  driver  blowing  himself  up  with  it.  When  1 finished  my  business  and  returned  to  the 
street,  my  driver  and  car  were  nowhere  in  sight.  Embarrassed  over  the  whole  situation, 
though  he  worked  at  NRl,  he  never  showed  his  face  to  me  until  six  months  later.  The 
next  few  days  were  spent  buzzing  around  through  various  USAID  and  Embassy  offices 
getting  my  necessary  meal  cards,  housing  papers,  gun  registration,  driver's  license,  PX 
cards,  and  other  sundry  items. 

Several  times  before  getting  a jeep,  1 had  to  take  a taxi  from  my  residence  to  the 
rehabilitation  center  about  two  miles  away.  My  first  taxi  ride  was  an  unforgettable 
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experience  We  started  off  down  the  bumpy  street  in  the  bug  size  Renault  which  required 
that  one  sit  in  a hunched  position;  1 soon  realized  that  the  driver  was  not  on  the  route  1 
was  familiar  with  to  the  NRl;  he  was  a rather  surly  and  uncommunicative  person  as  were 
many  of  the  taxi  drivers.  As  we  bounced  around  in  unfamiliar  territory,  niy 
apprehensions  began  to  rise  since  1 was  aware  that  many  VC  were  employed  in  the 
transportation  business  and  1 could  well  be  on  my  first  and  last  ride.  Just  as  was 
thinking  about  bailing  out  he  turned  the  corner  and  there  was  the  NRI.  He  then  requested 
150  piastres  and  after  some  argument  1 finally  paid  him  50  piastres,  which  is  about  twice 
the  going  rate  for  the  trip.  (The  official  exchange  rate  was  I 18  piastres  for  one  American 
dollar.)  This  and  a few  other  incidents  with  taxi  drivers  soon  led  me  to  believe  that  my 
Vietnamese  was  utterly  horrible  and  that  no  one  could  understand.  I almost  stopped 
speaking  Vietnamese  until  1 realized  the  taxi  drivers  simply  did  not  wish  to  understand  so 
they  could  control  the  ride,  and,  of  course,  the  charges.  My  contact  with  the  Vietnamese 
for  the  first  week  or  so  was  with  the  .so-called  “street  people;”  the  hawkers,  the  car 
watcher,  black  marketeers  and,  of  course,  the  taxi,  cyclo  and  tri-shaw  drivers.  This  gave 
me  a very  shaded  view  of  the  Vietnamese  people  and  my  feelings  were  reinforced  by 
other  foreigners  who  discussed  their  prejudices  and  bad  experiences.  It  was  only  after 
later  meeting  what  1 think  of  as  the  real  Vietnamese  people  that  1 came  to  know, 
understand,  love  and  respect  them. 


First  on  my  list  of  business  with  John  one  day  was  to  see  if  1 could  get  a vehicle  of 
my  own.  We  went  over  to  the  USAID  motor  pool  which  was  full  of  International  Scouts 
and  old  World  War  11  jeeps.  We  went  in  to  see  the  motor  pool  director  and  right  then  I 
learned  a valuable  lesson  in  the  fine  art  of  operating  within  a large  scale  overseas  theatre. 
John  politely  asked  the  American  USAID  adviser  for  vehicles  for  our  project  and  he  was 
given  a rather  off-the-wall  reply  about  written  requests  through  channels.  Like  a 
chameleon  John  changed  to  a puffed-up  crimson,  charged  the  desk  and  began  shouting 
and  pounding  his  fists.  After  a few  minutes  of  this  action  some  keys  were  passed  to  him 
and  we  signed  a good  number  of  forms.  Going  out  into  the  parking  lot  we  picked  out  a 
couple  of  jeeps  and  drove  off. 


The  jeep  became  my  faithful  companion;  and  after  a few  days  of  experience  when  1 
found  out  just  how  wide  and  long  that  jeep  was,  1 learned  to  hold  my  own  in  the  Saigon 
traffic.  Although  their  driving  was  always  at  a furious  pace,  and  they  considered  a miss  as 
good  as  a mile,  they  were  never  malicious  about  it.  Everybody  squeezed  ahead  into  the 
smallest  space  possible  at  all  times  but  never  in  such  a manner  that  anybody  really 
became  angry.  However,  they  did  have  their  share  of  accidents.  Apparently,  1 became  so 
acclimated  to  this  type  of  driving  that  I did  not  even  notice  it  until  later  when  some 
friends  riding  with  me  threatened  to  bail  out  if  I did  not  regain  my  senses. 


The  Vietnamese  policemen,  or  “white  mice”  as  they  were  called,  did  not  seem  to 
mind  all  this  too  much;  in  fact,  they  did  very  little  until  after  the  Tet  offensive  when 
many  of  their  number  were  shot  from  motorcycles  and  other  vehicles.  Then  they 
suddenly  cracked  down  on  traffic  procedures,  often  resorting  to  shooting  in  the  air  and 
occasionally  spraying  the  streets  with  bullets  to  control  the  traffic.  I can  vividly  recall  one 
instance  when  the  taxi  in  front  of  me  was  cauglit  in  a light  change  and  the  poor  driver  got 
so  shook  he  could  not  find  the  gears;  a short-fused  policeman  fired  a shot  into  the  street 
alongside  the  taxi.  1 could  see  the  mark  the  bullet  left  in  the  street  about  30  feet  in  front 
of  me  and  expected  some  soul  to  fall  off  a bicycle  behind  the  line  of  fire.  Apparently, 
through  some  miracle,  the  bullet  deflected  almost  straight  up  and  nobody  was  hit. 

1 tirst  began  looking  for  a Vietnamese  assistant  who  could  assist  me  with  translations 
and  could  learn  the  skills  of  blind  rehabilitation  so  that  the  program  would  become 
something  indigenous,  rather  than  an  American  showcase.  I interviewed  several 
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Victnuincsc  for  the  job  aiui  asked  all  of  them  to  translate  some  materials  verbally  and  also 
to  give  a written  translation  of  orientation  and  mobility  terms  into  Vietnamese.  There 
was  one  man  I liked  in  particular:  Mr.  Tam  Dinh  An,  a small,  young,  smiling  Vietnamese, 
who  had  a background  of  two  years  of  the  University  and  was  a tnedical  corpsman, 
paratrooper,  and  advisor  to  U.S.  Military  forces.  He  seemed  to  be  the  most  interested  in 
the  proposed  blind  rehabilitation  project  itself  and  also  did  by  far  the  best  translating  on 
the  orientation  and  mobility  terms.  (The  others  had  translated  the  orientation  and 
mobility  material  very  literally,  but  Mr.  An  had  given  a true  “thought  content” 
translation  rather  than  a stilted  word-for-word  translation  as  others  had  done.)  He  was 
soft  spoken,  pleasant,  and  not  as  anxious  as  the  others;  he  displayed  a keen  humor, 
thoughtfulness,  honesty  and  integrity.  At  the  conclusion  of  two  interviews  he  indicated 
that  he  would  contact  me  again  in  a few  days  since  he  was  also  interviewing  some  large  oil 
companies  whom  1 knew  would  pay  handsomely  for  his  experience  and  keen  language 
acumen;  but  a few  days  later  Mr.  An  returned  and  said  that  he  would  like  to  have  the 
position.  He  had  thought  it  over  and  decided  that  he  wanted  very  much  to  be  a part  of 
this  new  blind  rehabilitation  project.  1 was  to  learn  later  that  he  had  turned  down 
higher-paying  positions  to  do  so. 

During  the  following  days  we  discussed  my  plans  for  a blind  rehabilitation  program 
and  he  read,  copiously,  the  materials  regarding  blind  rehabilitation  that  I had  brought  to 
Saigon  with  me.  1 soon  noticed  that  he  read  English  with  a speed  and  comprehension 
amazing  in  anyone  to  whom  it  was  a foreign  language.  He  had  taken  English  in  high 
school  and  then  developed  it  through  occasionally  speaking  it  while  working  with  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  and  also  from  reading  English  novels  and  watching  English  language 
movies.  More  than  once  we  discussed  Hemingway  and  other  favorite  authors  over  a bottle 
of  cognac  for  which  many  Vietnamese  had  cultivated  a taste. 

After  hiring  Mr.  An,  we  then  set  out  to  survey  facilities  in  the  area  for  the  education 
and  rehabilitation  of  blind  Vietnamese.  We  first  visited  the  Boys  School  for  the  Blind,  a 
government  school  in  the  Cholon  Sector.  Tliis  was  operated  by  a blinded  Army  Major 
who  had  received  rehabilitation  in  France,  and  the  school  consisted  of  old  French-style 
open  buildings  which  were  quite  drab,  dirty  and  rundown.  When  we  toured  this  school 
with  the  Major,  all  the  students  stood  at  attention  as  we  entered  a room,  and  for  a finale 
several  students  were  requested  to  perform  musically  in  a small  auditorium.  This  seemed 
to  delight  the  Major  no  end  and  as  we  left  1 had  the  feeling  that  1 had  left  a movie  in  the 
middle  of  it;  somehow  it  just  did  not  quite  fall  into  place. 

Next  we  visited  the  Girls  School  for  the  Blind,  also  in  the  Cholon  section.  There  we 
met  Miss  Caulfield  and  Mrs.  Tai,  the  Vietnamese  director  of  the  school,  who  had  been 
trained  at  Perkins  Institute  near  Boston.  This  school  was  something  1 could  understand.  It 
had  an  academic  curriculum  and  specific  plans  for  reaching  its  objectives  with  the  girls. 
Here,  there  was  spirit  — the  people  seemed  alive  — and  1 felt  better  as  we  left. 

Next  on  the  list  was  the  visit  to  the  Christian  Brothers.  1 met  Brother  Tan  who  spoke 
excellent  English  and  treated  us  to  a delightful  lunch  of  French  bread,  soup,  fish,  beer, 
wine  and  fresh  fruits.  This  was  at  Taberd  School  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Saigon  and  it 
was  unbelievable  that  any  place  like  this  could  exist  in  crowded,  dirty,  noisy  Saigon.  They 
had  a complete  city  block,  walled  off  by  three-story  buildings  all  around.  Inside  was  a 
beautiful  courtyard  with  shrubs,  dormitories,  classroom  buildings  and  a large,  clean, 
cement  play  area  complete  with  basketball  hoops.  It  also  included  a small  arboretum 
which  housed  a fish  pond  and  a few  animals.  It  did  not  take  one  long  to  realize  that  here 
were  people  genuinely  concerned  with  education.  Brother  Tan  explained  that  blind  boys 
and  girls  were  allowed  to  go  to  La  San  School  near  the  NRl  through  the  primary  grades 
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and  when  they  reached  high  scliool  age  they  came  here  to  Taberd  to  compete  in  regidar 
classes  with  the  sighted  students. 

Al  ter  a most  cordial  and  stimulating  visit  we  went  to  La  San  School  and  met  Brother 
Girard,  an  humble,  intelligent  man  dedicated  to  the  integrated  program  in  the  La  San 
School.  It  was  remarkably  well  equipped,  even  having  a braille  thermoform  machine  and 
the  curriculum  was  comprehensive.  Since  La  San  School  was  only  a block  from  the  NRI,  I 
visited  there  many  times  just  to  enjoy  being  with  the  blind  students  as  they  pursued  their 
daily  activities  alongside  their  sighted  peers.  Not  only  were  they  integrated  with  sighted 
children  but  integrated  with  boys  and  girls  together  in  classes  and  in  a type  of 
coeducational  dormitory  setting  - unheard  of  in  Vietnam.  After  classes  were  over  they 
often  played  games  together  and,  as  a group,  enjoyed  musical  pursuits. 

Next  we  visited  the  Friends  of  the  Blind  Association  which  was  headed  by  a woman 
named  Dr.  Vi.  This  association  had  been  established  in  1959.  In  a building  with  three 
Boors,  they  employed  from  12  to  30  people  making  wooden  brushes,  brooms  and  some 
cane  and  wood  objects.  In  spite  of  their  equipment  and  physical  size,  the  organization, 
for  various  reasons,  had  never  expanded  beyond  these  operations. 

Nosing  deeper  into  the  back  alleys  of  Saigon,  we  located  a group  of  some  dozen 
Buddhists  making  brushes  and  a group  of  Buddhist  musicians  in  the  outskirts  of  Saigon, 
who  disbanded  shortly  after  because  of  a lack  of  work.  This,  and  a small  private  school 
south  of  Da  Nang,  were  the  total  blind  rehabilitation  and  education  facilities  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  at  that  time. 

Various  discussions  had  taken  place  with  Dr.  Vi  regarding  the  blind  rehabilitation 
project;  Dr.  Vi  was  interested  and  wanted  to  know  what  would  be  our  space  and  staff 
requirements.  Miss  Genevieve  Caulfield  had  also  met  with  us  to  share  her  experiences  and 
ideas.  Eventually  a building  was  designated  which  was  about  1 20  feet  long  and  30  feet 
wide.  It  has  been  the  old  prosthetic  shop  and  as  I entered  it  I was  less  than  enthusiastic, 
for  it  was  dark,  dingy,  and  the  roofing  was  falling  in.  There  was  glue  all  over  the  walls, 
plaster  of  paris  scattered  around,  old  lumber  stored  in  the  building,  broken  partitions 
througliout,  holes  in  the  floor  and  one  or  two  leaky  faucets  in  the  building. 

After  some  diplomatic  maneuvering  we  decided  that  this  building  would  not  be  big 
enough  but  there  were  no  other  buildings  available  at  NRI  for  the  blind  project.  That  left 
only  one  alternative  — make  more  space.  This  building  was  parallel  to  similar  buildings  30 
feet  to  the  left  and  30  feet  to  the  right;  by  putting  a wall  at  each  end  and  a roof  from 
building  to  building  we  could  then  convert  this  space  between  the  buildings  into 
classroom  space.  Funds  were  located  througli  the  Military  Civic  Action  program  of  the 
U.S.  Army  and  a Vietnamese  firm  was  contracted  to  do  the  work.  A space  was  to  be  left 
around  a tree  and  this  would  serve  as  a courtyard  and  recreation  area  for  the  veterans. 
Construction  on  the  new  area  and  renovation  of  the  old  moved  along  with  good  progress, 
according  to  Vietnamese  standards,  and  when  it  was  all  finished  we  had  a large  spacious 
dormitory,  modern  toilet  facilities,  office  space,  a large  typing  room,  braille  room, 
good-sized  storage  room  and  a large  meeting  and  recreation  room  which  could  also  be 
used  for  orientation  and  mobility  purposes.  In  the  center  of  this  enclosure  was  the  tree 
and  courtyard  with  benches  which  could  be  used  for  relaxation  and  recreation.  About 
this  time,  three  of  the  military  personnel  assigned  to  NRI  were  loaned  to  the  blind 
rehabilitation  project  by  Dr.  Vi;  they  were  Lt.  Phan  Minh,  Lt.  Nguyen  Vann  Ho  and  Sgt. 
Vo  Quang  Hai.  Sgt.  Hai  had  had  some  training  at  the  Girls  School  for  the  Blind  and  he 
was  familiar  with  braille.  1 had  been  planning  a course  of  instruction  which  would  give 
them  a history  of  blindness  and  blind  rehabilitation  services,  including  orientation  and 
mobility,  the  dynamics  of  blindness,  physiology  and  the  function  of  the  eye.  These 
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courses  iiicluileii  pjinplikis.  hooks,  brochures  atid  I'ather  Carroll’s /y///iJ/)ev.v.  It  was  iny 
[dait  that  all  of  the  [lersoiinel  wouhl  go  through  a coin|)lete  orientation  aiul  mobility 
training  course.  During  the  latter  stages  ol  the  mobility  training  we  could  then  brancli  out 
and  specialize  in  areas  such  as  braille,  typing,  handwriting,  pre-vocational  evaluation, 
counseling  and  testing.  Our  first  three  trainees  had  various  backgrounds:  Lt.  Minh  came 
from  a well-to-tlo  lamily  aiul  was  out  of  the  infantry;  Ll.  Ilo  was  a ranger  who  had  lost 
the  lower  part  of  his  riglit  leg  and  wore  a (irosthesis;  Sgt.  llai  hail  had  no  combat  and  was 
assigned  directly  to  our  program,  through  the  quiet  influence  of  Dr.  Vi. 

I felt  it  necessary  that  someone  from  each  of  the  schools  in  the  Saigon  area  should 
be  trained  in  orientation  and  mobility  services.  Brother  Girard  and  a tiny  nun,  Sister  Oliva 
(from  La  San  School),  quickly  responded  to  the  opportunity.  Miss  Lieu,  a young  woman 
who  is  a teacher  at  the  Girls  School  for  the  Blind,  was  sent  by  Miss  Caulfield  and  Mrs.  Tai. 
The  Government  Boys  School  for  the  Blind  in  Cholon,  characteristically,  did  not  respond. 
However,  1 was  not  yet  ready  to  start  the  instructor  training  — we  did  not  have  enough 
people  and  I did  not  want  to  begin  until  we  did.  Dr.  Vi  stated  that  he  could  not  spare  any 
more  people  at  NRI.  However,  in  a day  or  two  he  indicated  that  he  could  put  on  more 
staff  if  we  could  use  disabled  veterans  as  instructors,  and  1 replied  that  indeed  we  could. 

After  a day  or  two  the  arrangements  were  made  and  we  jumped  into  a truck  and 
headed  for  a disabled  veterans  separation  center  in  an  unknown  sector  of  Saigon.  We 
crossed  a tributary  to  the  Saigon  River  and  headed  into  the  Saigon  Dock  area.  As  we 
neared  the  docks  the  streets  became  narrower  and  the  people,  the  few  that  were  on  the 
streets,  seemed  to  be  of  a different  breed.  There  were  no  policemen  in  sight  alghough  the 
reputation  of  the  Saigon  dock  area  was  one  of  smuggling,  black  market,  shanghaiing, 
hijacking,  and  considerable  Viet  Cong  activity.  We  finally  turned  into  a large  compound 
and  proceeded  through  the  buildings,  talking  to  various  groups  who  were  going  through 
separation  training  classes.  Only  one  or  two  persons  were  interested  in  what  we  had  to  say 
and  followed  us  into  the  resident  center.  There  a command  was  barked  out,  and 
Vietnamese  rangers  and  paratroopers  with  their  red  and  black  berets  began  tumbling  out 
of  the  barracks.  A more  surly-looking  bunch  1 have  never  seen,  as  they  came  forth 
pommeling  each  other,  pushing,  wrestling  and  throwing  each  other  about.  After  five 
minutes  of  pandemonium,  some  semblance  of  order  was  established  and  Lt.  Minh,  An  and 
1 talked  to  the  group  for  10  or  15  minutes,  explaining  our  project.  At  the  end  we  asked 
for  volunteers;  there  was  nothing  but  a stony  silence  from  the  burly  mob  surrounding  us. 
It  almost  seemed  as  if  we  were  going  to  have  to  fight  our  way  out  when  suddenly  one 
person  stepped  forward  and  began  asking  questions,  and  then  another,  and  another,  and 
another.  Soon  we  had  a group  of  10  or  12  persons  around  us,  and  we  talked  to  them  for 
30  or  40  minutes,  with  a few  then  leaving  the  group.  When  we  left  that  afternoon  we  had 
5 of  these  rugged  customers  in  the  back  of  the  truck  with  us. 

There  was  Sgt.  Mich  of  the  Regional  Forces  crippled  in  both  feet  but  even  so,  he 
took  the  full  training  course  in  orientation  and  mobility  and  went  on  to  become  a braille 
and  typing  instructor.  M/Sgt.  Chi  had  been  a paratrooper  and  a jump  master  and  was 
suffering  from  permanent  internal  injuries;  he  took  the  orientation  and  mobility  course 
and  later  became  a braille  instructor  and  telephone  switchboard  instructor.  Sgt.  Chuong 
was  a large  Cambodian  Vietnamese  from  the  Marine  Corps  who  had  a disabled  foot;  he 
took  the  full  mobility  course  and  became  a pre-vocational  instructor  as  well;  with  his  pipe 
and  glass  of  beer  he  could  well  have  been  the  happiest  person  in  Vietnam.  Sgt.  Lam  of  the 
Regional  Forces  had  lost  the  vision  in  one  eye,  but  became  a mobility  instructor  as  well  as 
a pre-vocational  instructor.  Sgt.  Tham,  from  the  infantry,  had  suffered  permanent 
internal  injuries;  he  took  orientation  and  mobility  training  and  also  functioned  later  as  a 
typing  instructor.  In  April  this  group  of  five  began  a training  course  which  would  last 
until  September. 
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Meanwhile  we  had  been  busy  locating  and  appropriating  equipment  and  supphes, 
this  also  involved  several  purchasing  trips  throughout  the  Saigon-Cholon  area  with  Col. 
Davis  of  the  U.S.  Army  Civic  Action  Program,  and  it  took  us  far  and  wide  to  paint  shops, 
lumber  yards,  plumbing  supply  centers,  and  other  centers  for  supplies  necessary  for  the 
buildings  and  programs.  Over  $7,000  was  donated  by  the  Virginia  American  Legion  to  t^he 
Civic  Action  Program  for  this  purpose  and,  converted  into  piasters,  we  had  a bundle  that 
would  have  choked  an  elephant,  and  we  always  had  to  take  an  extra  man  along  just  to 
carry  the  money. 


To  augment  these  buying  sprees  we  went  on  appropriation  trips.  This  involved 
taking  our  military  deuce-and-a-half  truck  throughout  the  Saigon  area  and  to  some 
military  installations  where  material  was  available  for  the  asking.  This  was  one  of  the 
beauties  of  operating  in  a large  foreign  theatre;  the  paperwork  could  be  a headache,  but 
sometimes  we  could  simply  drive  in,  load  up,  drive  away. 


We  also  received  quite  a windfall  from  the  USAID  Education  Branch.  Before  my 
departure  for  Vietnam,  while  visiting  Perkins  Institute,  I was  told  they  were  holding  an 
order  worth  several  thousand  dollars  for  shipment  to  Vietnam.  They  were  a little  hesitant 
in  sending  the  order  since  they  had  read  so  much  about  black  market,  swindles,  and  other 
boon  doggies  but,  upon  reviewing  the  order,  I located  Miss  Caulfield’s  name  and  I assured 
them  that  it  would  get  to  the  people  that  needed  it.  This  shipment  was  immediately  sent 
to  Saigon  and  became  the  property  of  the  USAID  Education  Branch,  and  as  a result,  we 
received  one-third  of  the  shipment  which  included  copious  quantities  of  tape  recorders, 
tape,  braillewriters,  braille  equipment,  and  reams  of  braille  paper.  Through  all  of  our 
windfalls,  appropriations  and  purchases,  we  ended  up  with  such  items  as  electric 
typewriters,  manual  typewriters,  tape  recorders,  fans,  stoves,  beds,  sinks,  lavatories, 
electrical  wiring,  flourescent  lamps,  kitchen  equipment,  musical  instruments,  bookcases, 
water  filters.  Tide  soap,  kerosene  stoves,  doormats,  sheets,  spitoons,  note  books,  ashtrays, 
soap  containers,  brooms,  pajamas,  U.S.  Army-type  pajamas,  long  canes,  sleep  shades,  etc. 
In  fact,  we  were  even  able  to  put  together  a small  welcome  kit  for  each  incoming  blinded 
veterans.  Our  storeroom  was  the  envy  of  NRI,  as  it  was  bulging  with  the  above-mentioned 
items  and  other  things  such  as  wood  and  metal  lathes,  aluminum  stocks,  brass  stocks, 
lumber,  and  the  highly-prized  cement  powder. 


As  we  moved  into  April  we  made  a visit  to  the  Cong  Hoa  military  hospital  near 
TanSonNhut  Airport  and  there  we  talked  with  the  chief  ophthalmologist  and  a group  of 
blinded  veterans.  Cong  Hoa  hospital  was  a sprawling  complex  of  open  rooms  and  wards  of 
French  vintage  with  yellow  plaster  walls  and  red  tile  roofs.  We  finally  located  the 
ophthalmology  section  and  talked  with  the  chief  ophthalmologist,  a young  man,  who 
expressed  an  interest  in  our  project  and  gave  us  permission  to  talk  to  the  blinded  veterans. 
However,  he  offered  no  encouragement  — indeed  he  seemed  rather  skeptical  that  we 
would  be  able  to  motivate  any  of  the  blinded  veterans  toward  rehabilitation. 
Nevertheless,  a group  of  some  20  blinded  veterans  did  gather  on  the  hospital  veranda. 
There,  next  to  the  open  wards,  as  we  brushed  away  the  flies  we  discussed  the  blind 
rehabilitation  program.  Many  questions  were  asked  but  several  of  the  blinded  veterans 
walked  away.  It  was  painful  to  see  these  men  with  their  multiple  wounds,  the  results  of 
mines  and  grenade  explosions,  with  their  head  scars,  missing  fingers  and  other 
disfigurations,  showing  so  little  interest;  indeed,  their  gloom  overwhelmed  us.  We  made 
no  progress  but  indicated  that  we  would  come  back  again  at  another  time  and  talk  to 
them  further. 


As  we  drove  back  I found  out  from  An  that  most  of  them  either  were  holding  out 
for  the  operation  they  thought  could  restore  their  sight  or  were  planning  suicide.  Indeed, 
several  had  already  committed  suicide  at  that  very  hospital!  The  scene  stayed  with  me 
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that  night:  tlie  crowded  wards,  the  open  wards,  the  Hies,  the  dirty  beds,  the  hundreds 
seemingly  receiving  no  care,  the  food  tliat  came  along  on  a big  cart  and  was  sloshed  out  so 
methodically,  tven  though  1 had  feared  that  these  would  be  the  conditions  — seeing  them 
was  something  else. 

In  May  we  received  two  new  students,  Sgt.  Le  from  the  military  police  and  Sister 
Ignace,  who  came  from  La  San  School.  Sgt.  Le  was  about  four  or  five  weeks  behind  the 
other  students  who  then  used  him  as  practice  for  teaching  what  they  had  already  learned. 
It  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  idea,  for  the  students  learned  a great  deal  in  teaching  Sgt. 
Le  and  he  turned  out  to  be  a rare  individual  indeed.  Readily  learning  the  skills  of 
orientation  and  mobility,  he  became  the  best  cane  technician  of  the  group.  Together  with 
Sgt.  Le  and  Mr.  An,  who  practiced  also  with  the  cane  and  blindfold,  we  now  had  a total 
of  14  persons  who  were  taking  the  orientation  and  mobility  training  courses.  We  had 
planned  to  begin  the  program  in  September.  At  the  end  of  May  we  received  quite  a 
surprise  when  a blinded  veteran  came  in  saying  he  had  heard  of  our  plans  and  wanted  to 
receive  the  blind  rehabilitation  services;  this  young  man  was  an  ex-paratrooper  who  had 
been  shot  in  the  head,  and  we  decided  to  make  him  one  of  the  three  persons  who  would 
start  off  the  program  about  the  middle  of  June,  instead  of  September. 


"Rod"  Kossick  with  a group  of  Vietnamese  friends 


Miss  Caulfield  met  with  the  instructors  once  a week  discussing  attitudes  toward 
blindness  and  her  experiences  in  training  people  in  the  Orient.  And  about  this  time  the 
training  group  received  an  added  stimulus  in  the  form  of  a visit  from  Congressman  Teague 
of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the  House  Veterans  Administration  in  the  U.  S.  In  June,  Dr. 
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Steiiimetz,  of  the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund  Mental  Health  Project  at  Bien  Hoa,  assisted 
us  in  choosing  two  more  blinded  veterans  to  complete  the  trio  that  would  more  or  less 
learn  with  us.  All  three  men  were  intelligent  and  interested  in  rehabilitation  services  and 
were,  indeed,  an  asset  to  the  program. 


About  this  time  it  dawned  on  me  that  rehabilitation  was  not  a part  of  the 
Vietnamese  concept,  for  Buddhism  plays  a leading  role  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  Loosely  translated,  many  of  them  believe  in  late:  that  whatever  is 
meant  to  happen  will  happen  and  there  is  little  one  can  do  about  it  Therefore, 
rehabilitation  to  change  or  ameliorate  a disability  is  not  part  of  their  thinking,  generally 
speaking.  Even  more  specifically,  the  techniques  ot  blind  rehabilitation  and  the  promise 
of  a new  way  of  life  was  an  unheard  of  concept  of  Vietnam.  Yet  the  Vietnamese  people 
arc  practical:  if  it  works,  use  it.  Thus,  througli  training  and  demonstration,  the  instructor 
group  was  slowly  redeveloping  their  philosophies.  However,  without  the  dedication  and 
intelligence  of  Mr.  An,  the  blind  rehabilitation  project  would  have  been  dead  before  it 
started,  for  even  those  assigned  as  instructors  probably  would  not  have  grasped  the  value 
of  the  rehabilitation  techniques,  had  1 dealt  with  them  directly.  Thus  the  idea  of  bringing 
in  the  three  veterans  in  June  as  a pilot  to  the  group  which  would  begin  in  September  was 
probably  the  most  strategic  design  in  the  entire  project;  indeed,  it  was  those  three 
veterans,  in  the  main,  who  convinced  other  blinded  veterans  to  begin  the  program  later. 
Also  in  June,  some  of  the  advanced  instructors  began  training  in  the  other  subjects  such 
as  braille,  typewriting,  etc.  The  veterans,  after  partial  orientation  and  mobility  training, 
unofficially  demonstrated  their  ability  one  weekend  by  going  AWOL  into  downtown 
Saigon.  Although  they  completed  their  trip  safely,  they  were  not  really  ready  for  it.  This 
was  discussed  with  them  and  they  were  asked  to  wait  a little  longer  before  undertaking 
another  such  journey. 


As  the  rehabilitation  project  progressed,  1 found  that  1 was  getting  a unique  window 
on  Vietnam.  1 worked  with  the  Vietnamese  all  day  and  1 also  had  many  contacts  with 
American  USAID  and  embassy  officials.  1 ate  most  of  my  meals  with  senior  American 
military  officers  in  their  billets.  1 lived  with  USAID  and  embassy  personnel.  I attended 
numerous  cocktail  and  social  functions  of  Vietnamese  and  American  persons.  My  quarters 
were  next  to  the  largest  Saigon  tea  bar  in  the  city.  But  I also  had  the  consultation  services 
of  Dr.  Steinmetz,  our  American  psychiatrist,  working  at  the  Bien  Hoa  Mental  Health 
Hospital,  and  I acquired  a great  admiration  for  him  and  his  work.  On  my  first  trip  to  the 
Bien  Hoa  Mental  Hospital  we  visited  the  ward  for  the  criminally  insane,  and  there  we  saw 
a man  who  was  naked  and  locked  in  a smelly  cell;  he  stared  with  glazed  eyes  and  cried  out 
with  every  breath.  Some  weeks  later  this  man  was  out  of  his  cell  and  working  with  Dr. 
Steinmetz  as  an  assitant. 


Gradually,  through  a myriad  of  experiences  and  exposures  it  became  possible  to 
separate  fact  from  fiction  regarding  the  Vietnamese.  An  illustration  of  this  is  mirrored  in 
my  very  embarrassing  observation  that  one  day  I discovered,  from  watching  a mother  and 
child,  that  they  loved  their  children  just  as  the  Americans  do.  It  also  became  apparent 
that  one  can,  indeed,  easily  fall  into  the  trap  of  regarding  everyone  in  a foreign  country  as 
the  same;  this  is,  of  course,  a delusion.  Some  Americans  are  honest,  some  Americans  are 
kind,  some  Americans  are  cruel,  some  Americans  are  greedy,  some  Americans  are 
generous,  and  so  on.  True,  some  characteristics  stand  out  with  the  Vietnamese  more  than 
with  Americans,  but  even  so  they  cannot  be  lumped  in  one  category  on  this  basis  alone. 
Therefore,  1 began  thinking  in  terms  of  rehabilitating  the  blind  just  as  I would  in  the  U.S., 
keeping  in  mind  some  of  characteristics  that  stand  out  more  with  the  Vietnamese  than 
with  Americans.  Americans  are  basically  nationalistic-living  within  the  framework  of 
political  and  government  subdivisions;  but  the  important  part  of  Vietnamese  life  is  the 
family  and  its  ancestors.  From  the  family  or  a group  of  families  comes  a division  known 
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as  tlic  hamlet,  but  tliis  is  about  as  far  as  the  tliinkiiig  of  many  Vietnamese  goes.  Iliis  is 
not  true  of  tlie  eity  dwellers  but  it  is  very  tnie  of  the  man  in  the  countryside  who  makes 
up  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  a disabled  person  is  then  eared  lor  by 
the  family  and,  in  most  cases,  no  state  responsibility  is  involved  or  considered.  Therefore, 
rehabilitation  services,  particularly  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  have  a different 
meaning  in  Vietnam.  Also,  under  these  conditions  it  is  honorable  for  a person  to  commit 
suicide  in  Vietnam,  which  is  far  from  the  truth  in  the  U.S.  Understanding  this  respect  for 
the  family  name  and  ancestral  orientation  can  be  an  asset  in  terms  of  dealing  with  rehab 
services. 


The  orientation  and  mobility  training  program  was  taking  shape  very  well.  The 
downtown  area  of  Saigon  has  many  large  traffic  circles  and  a few  large  boulevards  with 
about  10  or  12  lanes  of  traffic.  Through  this  downtown  area  Hows  heavy  traffic: 
pedestrians,  thousands  of  motorcyclists,  bicycle  riders,  tri-shaws,  cycles,  taxicabs,  military 
vehicles  and  a few  pony  carts.  The  sidewalks  in  the  downtown  area  are  usually  cluttered 
with  street  merchants  displaying  their  wares:  those  with  carts,  and  small  stands  scattered 
throughout  the  area  in  random  fashion.  One  also  has  to  contend  with  trees,  power  poles 
and  other  fixtures.  The  residential  areas  have  varying  conditions:  some  have  boulevards, 
some  ordinary  streets,  some  dirt  streets.  There  are  hardly  any  sidewalks,  only  occasional 
curbing,  oftentimes  just  paths.  Moreover,  in  some  places  there  were  rolls  of  concertina 
barbed  wire  and  in  various  places  guard  installations  which  blocked  the  sidewalks. 

All  of  this  was  overwhelming  until  1 became  somewhat  used  to  it.  But  even  more 
importantly,  one  day  it  dawned  on  me  that  the  Vietnamese  were  born  and  raised  in  this 
environment  and  were  just  as  used  to  this  as  1 was  to  an  American  city  which  was  laid  out 
in  geometrical  patterns  with  smooth  sidewalks,  very  few  obstacles,  and  not  such  dense 
traffic.  Another  factor  1 had  to  consider  was  that  the  majority  of  the  blind  persons  whom 
we  would  be  rehabilitating  would  be  those  from  the  Saigon  metropolitan  area  or  those 
that  would  probably  remain  in  this  area  for  a variety  of  reasons.  Yet  in  downtown  Saigon 
it  was  a challenge  for  anybody  to  get  across  the  street,  and  getting  there  safely  was  an 
accomplishment.  After  some  consideration  it  seemed  to  me  a case  of  not  being  able  to  see 
the  trees  for  the  forest. 

We  went  through  the  basic  skills  with  no  adaptations  and  then  it  was  on  to  the  cane 
skills.  It  seemed  clear  that  due  to  the  large  variety  of  traveling  conditions  and  rapid 
changes  in  the  environment  as  one  moved  from  area  to  area  that  the  basic  orientation 
skills  and  the  cane  techniques  would  be  even  more  important.  Exercises  for  facility  with 
the  cane  were  drilled  and  redrilled  until  the  trainees  had  the  agility  of  a baton  twirler.  It 
seemed  equally  clear  that  in  order  to  cope  with  the  variety  of  paving  and  terrain  a light 
touch  would  be  necessary,  and  the  light  touch  was  likened  to  reading  braille.  If  the  reader 
presses  hard  with  the  fingers  he  can  discern  little,  but,  by  using  the  light  touch  there  is 
greater  sensitivity  and  feedback.  A rolling  arm,  a drawn-in  hand,  a hand  off  center,  a high 
arc  or  poor  timing  and  coordination  would  only  serve  to  compound  the  problems  at  the 
other  end  of  the  cane. 

Drills  were  designed  so  that  the  trainee  had  facility  in  going  from  a dirt  path  to  tile, 
sidewalk  to  concrete,  to  asphalt  and  on  to  grass.  Perfection  in  the  cane  and  orientation 
skills  seemed  to  be  the  key  as  it  generally  is,  but  even  more  importantly  in  such  an 
environment  as  this  one.  Although  such  training  was  hard  work,  the  instructors  were 
eager  to  push  on  and  soon  we  found  ourselves  ready  for  public  transportation  and 
heading  for  downtown  Saigon.  Again  the  best  answers  were  the  simplest  and  most 
practical  ones:  study  the  environment,  determine  what  can  be  used,  apply  the  principles 
accordingly,  and  proceed. 
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With  Sgt.  Le  taking  the  lead,  all  the  instructors  eventually  caught  the  small 
Vietnamese  bus,  went  to  the  central  market,  passed  through  the  central  market  area  and 
on  to  busy  Le  Loi  Blvd.  to  locate  a specific  shop,  then  to  return  to  the  bus  depot  near  the 
central  market  and  back  to  NRl.  We  also  had  been  concerned  about  persons  who  might 
come  from  the  hamlets  or  be  returning  to  hamlets.  For  this  training  we  used  the  trails  m 
the  park  behind  the  Presidential  Palace;  here  we  encountered  grass,  fields,  and  jungle 
conditions  which  provided  excellent  rural  training.  Our  three  pilot-to-pilot  trainees  were 
only  a step  behind  us  in  our  training;  their  enthusiasm  bolstered  by  these 
accomplishments,  they  were  eager  to  receive  the  first  group  of  blinded  veterans.  Indeed 
this  seemed  to  work  out  very  well  because  as  soon  as  the  instructors  had  practiced  and 
learned  a skill,  they  then  reinforced  their  learning  by  teaching  it  to  the  three  blinded 
veterans;  and  by  this  time  we  found  it  hard  to  keep  the  three  blinded  veterans  down  on 
the  farm.”  They  were  busy  visiting  their  friends  in  downtown  Saigon,  at  the  cafes,  the 
school  for  the  blind,  going  back  to  the  military  hospital  to  visit  their  blinded  friends  in 
the  wards,  and  visiting  relatives  in  the  surrounding  countryside. 


Upon  completion  of  our  instructor  training,  the  entire  group  of  15  instructors  took 
a trip  to  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  where  we  spent  two  weeks  observing  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Overseas  Blind  programs,  sheltered  workshops,  teacher-training 
institutions,  federation  programs  for  the  blind,  social  agencies,  volunteer  programs, 
vocational  training  (the  program  for  the  employment  of  blind  persons),  and  other  blind 
rehabilitation  services.  Throughout  the  tour  1 was  impressed  with  the  effort  and  zeal  that 
the  Vietnamese  instructors  displayed  in  dissecting  and  digesting  each  presentation;  they 
were  always  punctual  and  followed  a rigid  schedule  throughout  the  exhausting  two-week 
period.  They  actively  “sifted”  each  presentation,  asking  intelligent,  penetrating  questions 
and  pursuing  them  to  a conclusion.  During  the  course  of  the  tour  they  amassed  a myriad 
of  photographs  and  copious  notes.  Those  who  spoke  to  them  were  impressed  by  their 
acute  observations  and  many  questions,  and,  as  a result,  they  formulated  ideas  for 
instituting  and  improving  rehabilitation  services  for  blind  persons  in  Vietnam. 


The  acceptance  and  admiration  of  the  Vietnamese  by  the  Malaysians  was 
demonstrated  by  the  personal  invitations  they  received  and  receptions  held  and  the 
Malaysian  press  reported  their  activities  in  three  separate  issues  including  front-page 
coverage.  A few  of  us  also  attended  an  educational  workshop  for  Southeast  Asia  during 
this  trip.  The  workshop  was  sponsored  by  the  American  Federation  for  the  Overseas 
Blind  and  included  the  Republic  of  China,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Ceylon  and  Hong 
Kong.  Before  we  returned  to  Saigon,  Sister  Oliva  and  Brother  Girard  became  godparents 
for  my  new  son,  Kelly  James  Kossick,  at  his  baptismal  ceremony  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  On 
the  return  trip  we  stopped  overnight  in  Singapore  and  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  An’s 
sister-in-law’s,  and  they  prepared  a delectable  Vietnamese  feast  in  our  honor.  Nobody 
enjoyed  that  feast  more  than  I did,  for  I had  come  to  relish  Vietnamese  food  and  the 
out-of-season  holiday  specialities  they  had  prepared  for  us  were  a real  bonus. 

Because  of  security  restrictions,  Saigon,  after  a period  of  time,  seemed  to  become  a 
large  prison.  To  relieve  this  situation  I often  volunteered  for  the  Sunday  flights  which  we 
arranged  at  NRI  through  Air  America  to  return  rehabilitation  amputees  to  their  homes. 
These  flights  were  very  enjoyable,  and  in  making  them  1 covered  Vietnam  in  its  length 
and  breadth,  stopping  at  almost  every  place  where  there  was  a clearing  or  improvised 
landing  strip.  Most  of  the  time,  since  Air  America  did  not  believe  in  co-pilots,  1 was  able 
to  ride  in  the  co-pilot’s  seat.  From  this  position  1 had  an  unobstructed  bird’s  eye  view  of 
Vietnam,  and  I took  hundreds  of  feet  of  movie  film  during  these  flights.  Sometimes  we 
were  able  to  witness  action,  particularly  airstrikes  which  were  a fearsome  thing  to  watch; 
the  craters  left  from  B-52  strikes  looked  like  long  strings  of  parallel  fox  holes.  The 
honeymoon  town  of  Dalat,  nestled  in  the  highlands,  reminded  me  of  a Hollywood  movie 
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set.  Pleiku,  also  u highlands  town,  was  surrounded  by  beautilul  lakes  and  rolling  hills.  Da 
Nang,  and  particularly  ('amranh  Bay,  had  beaches  and  clear  blue  waters  that  would  rival 
any  in  the  world.  I'he  Mekong  Delta  from  the  air  was  so  lush  and  green,  it  seemed  as 
thougli  it  had  been  painted  by  an  artist.  Landing  at  Dong  Ma  once,  we  could  easily  see  the 
DMZ  and  the  Ben  Mai  River  separating  North  and  South  Vietnam  - in  fact,  we  could  see 
quite  a distance  into  North  Vietnam.  At  this  particular  airstrip,  on  one  occasion,  1 had  to 
call  back  to  Quang  Tri  for  another  plane.  When  the  persons  in  Quang  Tri  asked  where  I 
was  calling  from,  I mistakenly  said,  “Dong  Hoi.”  “Dong  lloi,”  he  bellowed,  and 
immediately  1 corrected  myself,  remembering  that  Dong  Moi  was  a North  Vietnamese 
fortress  a few  miles  across  the  border. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  1 stayed  overnight  in  Da  Nang,  sleeping  in  the 
downtown,  delapidated  hotel  with  a grease  gun  under  my  bed.  On  these  trips  I never  let 
anybody  carry  my  briefcase,  as  the  broken-down  grease  gun  and  clips  of  ammunition 
weighing  25  pounds  would  most  likely  have  “tipped  off’  any  locals  looking  for  such  a 
tip.  On  one  trip,  we  were  scheduled  to  stop  at  a place  known  as  Go  Cong.  As  we  circled  it 
was  obvious  there  was  no  landing  strip  but,  coming  very  close  to  the  ground,  the  pilot 
buzzed  a piece  of  road  two  or  three  hundred  yards  long;  the  cattle  and  people  moved  into 
the  ditch;  we  made  a circle  and  landed  on  the  road.  After  letting  off  a few  passengers  we 
picked  up  several  Gls  who  were  heading  for  Saigon,  and  when  we  finally  shoehorned 
them  and  their  full  dufflebags  into  the  plane,  there  was  barely  room  to  breath.  The  pilot, 
looking  back,  said,  “Oh  brother!  1 didn’t  see  that  last  five  hundred  pounds  get  on.”  With 
that,  he  shoved  the  throttle  into  the  carburetor  and  we  shuddered  down  the  road  and 
lumbered  into  the  air  like  Falstaff  climbing  a flight  of  stairs.  Most  of  these  things  were 
just  added  attractions,  and  they  really  did  not  cost  anything  extra! 

The  skill  of  these  pilots  was  amazing;  this  they  demonstrated  very  well  in  their 
takeoffs  and  landings,  and  this  is  really  the  only  time  the  plane  is  exposed  to  groundfire. 
Their  landing  patterns  would  confuse  even  a computer  and  the  drop  rate  usually  made  the 
altimeter  sing. 

Phan  Rang  always  sticks  in  my  mind  for  two  reasons  — one  of  which  was  a flying 
experience.  We  were  in  a C47  going  in  for  a landing  during  a rainstorm  on  a slippery  steel 
mat  runway;  as  we  landed  we  were  caught  by  a crosswind  and  began  to  skid  diagonally, 
setting  us  up  for  a dangerous  ground  loop.  The  pilot  skillfully  applied  the  power,  regained 
control  and  took  off.  The  Vietnamese  passengers  were  frozen  in  stark  terror,  and  1 looked 
at  them  and  laughed  heartily,  shrugging  my  shoulders.  However,  all  that  was  more  for  my 
benefit  than  it  was  for  theirs!  Assuming  we  were  now  going  to  skip  this  place,  1 relaxed  a 
little  but  only  until  1 realized  we  had  gone  a full  circle  and  were  making  another  pass  for 
the  runway!  This  time  we  did  complete  the  landing. 

During  August  1967  the  instructors  finished  their  training  and  so  eager  were  they  to 
begin  the  rehabilitation  program,  we  did  not  wait  until  September.  Our  three  pilots  to  the 
pilot  project  had  been  so  busy  at  the  blind  section  in  Cong  Hoa  Hospital  that  we  were  able 
to  receive  seven  more  of  them  at  NRl.  We  also  received  one  congenitally  blind  person, 
making  a total  of  1 1 trainees.  Just  the  fact  that  our  environment  was  so  different  from 
the  military  hospital  carried  great  weight  with  the  trainees:  our  dormitory  was  large  and 
spacious  and  we  had  excellent  sanitary  facilities.  The  food  was  much  better,  and  they 
enjoyed  the  attention  they  were  receiving  from  the  staff,  as  well  as  the  special  reception 
they  received  from  the  other  disabled  veterans  already  at  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Institute.  About  this  time  we  also  worked  out  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Army  Third 
Field  Hospital  in  Saigon  to  do  ophthalmological  screening  and  restorative  surgery  on 
Vietnamese  patients. 
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Tlie  curriculum  guides  had  now  been  completed  tor  the  adjustment  and 
pre-vocational  evaluation  program  intended  to  be  ot  20  weeks  duration.  Dr.  Stemmetz 
continued  to  visit  the  program,  instructing  us  in  counseling  techniques  and  meeting 
individually  with  the  blinded  veterans.  Miss  Caulfield  also  assisted  in  teacliing  English 
classes  to  those  who  wished  to  learn  English,  mainly  for  reasons  of  future  employment. 

While  continuing  with  these  1 1 trainees  we  began  “gearing  up  to  receive  a second 
class  of  trainees  and  also  for  vocational  training  programs  for  the  present  1 1 , and  during 
this  period  we  began  reaching  into  the  community  to  make  contacts  with  the  Friends  of 
the  Blind  Association,  the  Military  Civic  Action  Program,  and  others  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  and  complement  each  other’s  services.  In  November  we  acquired  an  addition  in 
the  form  of  a large  room,  50  by  30,  which  was  used  to  house  wood  and  metal  lathes, 
tloor  looms,  work  benches,  plus  storage  area.  We  had  now  tripled  our  physical  plant  size 
from  the  one  dirty,  broken  down  abandoned  building  with  which  we  started.  1 soon 
became  the  butt  of  jokes  around  NRI  regarding  my  powers  of  expansion,  and  Dr.  Vi  did 
not  miss  this  opportunity  for  mirth,  which  he  keenly  enjoyed.  He  and  I did  not  always 
see  eye  to  eye,  yet  we  respected  each  other’s  viewpoints.  My  sometimes  idealistic  views 
were  often  counterbalanced  by  his  realistic  assessment  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Dr.  Vi, 
a refugee  from  Hanoi  and  a renowned  cardiologist,  was  highly  respected  and  equally 
feared.  Though  John  and  1 did  not  always  agree  with  his  methods  and  policies,  he  did  get 
results.  More  than  once,  1 was  met  with  a barrage  of  reasons  why  my  plans  were 
unfeasible,  only  to  discover  that  my  objectives,  or  the  means  of  achieving  these,  soon 
afterwards  dropped  at  my  doorstep.  Indeed,  in  the  beginning,  I think  he  sometimes 
responded  out  of  sheer  exasperation  to  this  “crazy  American.’’  1 respected  this  man  for 
demanding  and  receiving  complete  control  over  all  forms  of  aid,  and  with  good  reason. 
Too  often  his  people  had  been  the  victims  of  medical  malpractice,  fraud,  empire  builders, 
and  publicity  seekers.  Had  I not  been  able  to  ride  the  coattails  of  John  Wells’  rapport 
with  Dr.  Vi,  the  blind  rehabilitation  project  may  have  come  to  nothing  at  all. 

During  the  fall  months  the  adjustment  and  pre-vocational  evaluation  program 
pushed  on  and  we  continued  to  expand  into  other  areas  to  increase  the  trainees’  horizons. 
Dr.  Fuji,  a Japanese  neurosurgeon  with  the  Colombo  Plan,  assisted  some  of  the 
shrapnel-riddled  veterans.  Mr.  Halleck  Rose,  Director  of  the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund  in 
Hong  Kong,  visited  us  for  evaluation  and  consultation.  Social  activities  were  encouraged 
with  Vietnamese  groups,  blind  schools,  American  military  groups,  and  volunteers  from 
USAID  employees  in  Saigon.  During  December  we  did  considerable  evaluation  and 
counseling  to  determine  a vocational  course  for  each  veteran.  Telephone  switchboard 
operation  and  industrial  placement  were  the  most  popular  choices.  At  this  point  we  also 
began  thinking  about  developing  a blind  rehabilitation  program  at  the  NRI  in  Da  Nang. 
Although  I had  some  plans  in  my  head  for  developing  and  classifying  blind  rehabilitation 
programs,  I was  waiting  for  the  Vietnamese  to  do  the  same.  In  our  staff  meetings  we 
discussed  each  student’s  progress  and  corresponding  changes  in  instruction.  We  also 
discussed  the  idea  of  formalizing  the  blind  rehabilitation  program.  It  was  decided  that  we 
could  best  achieve  objectives  in  three  phases:  Phase  1 — adjustment  and  pre-vocational 
evaluation;  Phase  2 — vocational  training;  Phase  3 — selective  placement  and  followup 
service. 

Therefore,  much  of  our  time  was  now  being  spent  on  gearing  up  for  Phase  2,  and  we 
would  need  some  new  instructors  to  be  able  to  operate  Phase  1 and  2 concurrently  during 
the  spring  months  of  1968.  Classes  continued  through  January  22  and  then  were  recessed 
for  Tet,  the  Chinese  New  Year  holiday,  which  lasts  approximately  two  weeks.  I spent  two 
weeks  during  January  taking  the  telephone  switchboard  operator’s  course  given  by  the 
telephone  company  in  Malaysia  and,  after  completing  this  course,  I observed  several 
Malaysians  working  as  switchboard  operators  in  the  Kuala  Lumpur  area.  During  the  first 
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part  of  I'cbruary,  I was  in  Bangkok  to  observe  employed  blind  persons  in  a school  lor  the 
blind.  There  1 observed  one  girl  who  was  working  on  the  United  Nations  Mekong  River 
Project  and  noted  that  she  could  take  dictation  at  130  words  a minute  and  typed  at  bO  to 
70  words  a minute.  Moreover,  during  the  afternoon  1 observed  her,  she  made  no  typing 
errors. 

During  early  February,  the  Tet  offensive  broke  out  and  all  communications  and  air 
travel  to  Saigon  were  cut.  As  a result  1 was  not  able  to  return  to  Saigon  until  the  Hmbassy 
allowed  my  return  on  February  17,  1968.  The  reports  coming  out  of  Saigon  at  that  time 
were  very  confusing  and  sketchy  and  1 was  fearful  for  the  others  working  the  project  with 
me,  both  Americans  and  Vietnamese.  1 had  several  friends  in  Saigon  who  also  had  families 
in  Kuala  Lumpur  and  no  word  was  heard  from  them  for  many  days.  We  were  all  very 
much  concerned.  Some  reports  said  that  as  much  as  half  of  Saigon  had  been  destroyed 
and  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  President  of  the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund,  and  Jack  Taylor  were 
extremely  worried  since  they  could  obtain  no  word  on  any  of  us.  1 thought  that  our  New 
York  office  knew  1 was  in  Malaysia  because  my  itinerary  had  been  sent  to  them,  but 
apparently  it  was  not  received.  In  a letter  from  Jack  Taylor  1 found  out  that  a military 
helicopter  had  machine-gunned  NRl  - understandably,  since  they  were  firing  on  anything 
that  moved  and  some  people  happened  to  be  moving  around  inside  the  compound. 
Fortunately,  no  one  was  hit  and  there  were  only  some  holes  in  the  roof. 


Dr.  Rusk,  in  his  New  York  Times  column,  expressed  his  concern  for  the  Vietnam 
staff  from  whom  he  had  received  no  communication  during  this  period.  He  wrote: 


“This  last  week  has  been  an  agonizing  one  for  all  Americans,  especially  for 
those  with  loved  ones  or  friends  serving  Vietnam.  It  has  been  most  painful, 
from  watching  television  and  reading  the  newspapers,  to  know  of  the  death  and 
destruction  from  North  to  South,  and  East  to  West.  No  part  of  Vietnam  has 
been  spared.  Six  American  missionaries  working  in  the  leprosarium  in  the 
highlands  1 70  miles  northeast  of  Saigon  were  killed  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Three  of 
those  slain  were  women.  Bodies  of  the  missionaries  were  left  in  the  area  and 
wired  with  booby  traps.  To  this  writer,  who  bears  responsibility  for 
administering  a technical  assistance  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  amputees, 
paraplegics,  and  the  blind  in  Vietnam,  the  last  ten  days  have  been  ten  days  of 
continuing  anguish. 

“From  the  military  at  least,  one  can  get  word  through  channels  of  what 
had  happened  but  how  does  one  know  that  ‘no  news  is  good  news’  when  all 
the  channels  of  communication  are  closed?  Currently,  the  World  Rahabilitation 
Fund,  a small  United  States  voluntary  agency,  has  an  international  staff  of  six 
experts  assisting  the  NRI  in  Saigon  and  its  two  branches  in  Cantho  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  and  Da  Nang  near  the  DMZ  which  are  expanding  and  improving 
their  rehabilitation  programs.  What  has  happened  to  the  branch  in  Cantho?  The 
last  report  was  that  one-half  of  the  city  had  been  destroyed.  What  happened  to 
the  mission  director?  He  is  a rehabilitation  administrator  from  Oklahoma  who 
left  the  security  and  safety  of  a university  professorship  to  go  to  Vietnam. 
Being  part  Indian  and  a member  of  his  tribal  council,  perhaps  it  was  the 
suffering  of  his  ancestors  that  impelled  him  to  seek  out  a mission  of 
compassion  in  an  area  of  personal  danger.  Over  and  above  this  man’s  heavy 
responsibility,  Sunday  after  Sunday  on  his  day  of  rest  he  has  borrowed  an 
airplane  and  personally  flown  up  and  down  the  coast  picking  up  and 
discharging  the  amputee  patients. 
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“Ten  days  ago  he  and  his  fiance,  an  American  secretary  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  were  scheduled  to  tly  to  Hong  Kong  to  be 
married.  Where  is  he  now?  Has  he  survived?  There  is  no  word. 

“Blindness  as  a result  of  glaucoma  affects  four  percent  of  the  civilian 
population  in  Vietnam.  Added  to  this  tremendous  caseload  are  the  hundreds  of 
blind  war  casualties. 

“There  is  one  specialist  in  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  in  Vietnam.  He  is  a 
30-year-old  instructor  from  North  Dakota.  His  wife  and  four  children  under  the 
age  of  six  and  his  responsibUity  to  them  did  not  outweigh  his  compulsion  to 
help  the  blind  in  Vietnam. 

“His  wife  and  his  four  little  boys  are  living  in  a so-called  safe  haven  nearly 
one  thousand  miles  away  in  Malaysia.  If  he  is  lucky  and  it  there  arc  spaces 
available  and  he  can  get  away  from  his  work,  he  spends  a short  weekend  with 
them  once  a month.  What  has  happened  to  him?  Does  his  wife  know?  No  word 
at  this  end. 

“Among  the  staff  in  Saigon  is  the  dedicated  young  French  physician  who 
completed  his  training  in  rehabilitation  and  medicine  in  the  United  States  and 
then  volunteered  for  assignment  in  Vietnam,  even  though  he  realized  it  was 
especially  difficult  for  a Frenchman  in  Vietnam.  He  has  completed  his  tour  and 
had  reservations  to  return  to  Paris  by  way  of  Tel  Aviv  to  visit  his  parents  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  What  has  happened  to  him?  No  report. 

“There  are  the  stories  of  only  three  of  more  than  two  thousand 
international  personnel  working  in  government  and  voluntary  agencies  serving 
the  sick,  destitute,  and  homeless  Vietnamese  civilians. 

“The  effects  of  war,  any  war,  any  place,  any  time  are  always  tragic.  Just  as 
there  are  military  heroes  on  the  battlefield  in  Vietnam,  there  are  civilian  heroes 
working  and  serving  behind  the  lines.  In  our  daily  life,  it  is  often  the  wounds 
that  show  no  scars  that  are  the  deepest  and  most  painful;  so  it  is  in  war.  It  is 
frequently  the  unsung  heroes  who  make  the  greatest  sacrifices,  but  also  the 
greatest  contributions  to  eventual  goals  of  peace.” 

When  I first  read  this  article  I was  taken  by  surprise,  but  upon  reviewing  the 
situation,  I realized  that  for  10  days  Dr.  Rusk  was  unable  to  contact  any  of  us  and  that 
during  this  time  civilians,  Americans,  reporters,  and  others  were  being  slaughtered  freely, 
fighting  was  going  on  in  downtown  Saigon,  and  sections  of  the  city  were  being  attacked 
by  air  to  blast  out  the  Viet  Cong.  Certainly  it  was  good  fortune  that  we  were  all 
unharmed,  and  those  10  days  must  have  been  an  eternity  for  Dr.  Rusk  and  others  who 
knew  us. 

When  I returned  I found  that  the  billet  at  the  end  of  the  block  from  my  residence 
had  come  under  heavy  attack  and  three  GIs  had  been  killed.  A block  away  at  the 
waterfront,  heavy  machinegun  fire  shot  up  the  area  and  several  Viet  Cong  were  killed.  At 
last  the  war  had  arrived  in  Saigon.  There  was  so  much  barbed  wire  strung  around  the  city 
that  it  seemed  that  it  could  have  encircled  Vietnam  itself  several  times  over.  Everyone  had 
an  “iron”  strapped  on  at  all  times.  Vehicles,  as  they  moved  down  the  street,  looked  like 
porcupines  with  barrels  sticking  out  in  all  directions.  Jeeps  with  machinegun  mounts 
patroled  the  streets.  Helicopters  buzzed  incessantly  like  large  dragon  flies,  criss-crossing 
back  and  forth  over  the  city.  Many  areas  1 traveled  were  now  sealed  off,  some  bombed 
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aiui  burned  out,  others  riddled  with  bullet  holes.  Ilie  hospitals  were  tilled  with  the 
wounded.  NRI  has  been  turned  into  a casualty  center.  I spent  one  morning  in  the  Saigon 
Hospital  with  an  Australian  physical  therapist  who  was  busy  setting  fractures.  Ihe 
wounds  were  atrocious.  Men,  women  and  children  — tio  one  had  been  spared.  1 saw  the 
remaining  feverish  two-thirds  of  a young  girl  lying  on  a bed  in  delirium,  and  I did  not  say 
any  prayers  that  she  would  survive. 

b'rom  the  rooftop  in  the  late  afternoons  and  evenings  we  watched  the  lighter 
bombers  at  work  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Saigon  area.  At  night  we  could  see  the  “spookies” 
at  work,  the  C'47s  with  the  mini-guns  which  fired  several  thousand  rounds  per  minute. 
With  every  fifth  round  a red  tracer  — it  looked  as  though  these  gunships  were  actually 
raining  a stream  of  red  down  on  the  countryside.  We  could  hear  the  chug-chug  of 
machineguns  and  watch  the  tracers  ripping  out  back  and  forth  across  the  marshes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Saigon  River.  More  than  once  1 was  awakened  by  the  gentle  swaying  of 
my  bed  in  reaction  to  the  B52  raids  within  15  or  16  miles  of  Saigon.  The  roar  of  the 
bombs,  even  at  that  distance,  was  audible.  One  night  a group  of  us,  wearing  white 
T-shirts,  stood  on  the  roof  watching  the  war;  suddently  there  was  a whiz  and  a snap  over 
our  heads.  1 beat  everyone  to  the  deck,  and  one  by  one  we  crawled  off  the  roof.  We  could 
not  tell  whether  it  was  a stray  bullet  or  a sniper,  but  in  any  event  those  white  T-shirts 
were  too  good  a target.  The  next  day  when  the  PX  opened  1 bouglit  the  darkest  shirt  I 
could  find  and  I did  not  mind  at  all  that  it  was  too  large. 

The  sound  of  small  arms  fire  continued  throughout  the  city  for  a couple  of  weeks 
but  nobody  paid  much  attention  to  it  unless  it  was  within  a few  blocks  of  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  sounds  of  artillery  also  continued  around  the  clock.  Terrorists  continued 
shooting  in  the  streets  of  Saigon,  and  there  were  several  incidents  per  week;  many 
Americans  were  included  among  the  victims.  Tlie  “white  mice”  had  just  about  forgotten 
to  use  their  whistles,  finding  that  a rifie  shot  was  much  more  effective.  A few  Americans 
became  obsessed  with  the  situation  and  some  ended  up  in  the  psycho  wards  of  the 
hospitals;  others  were  returned  to  the  U.S.  Rumors  of  a second  attack  were  rampant  and 
six  nights  out  of  seven  the  word  spread  that  “tonight  is  the  night.”  Everyone  claimed  to 
have  a pipeline  to  the  VC  and  “for  sure  tonight  the  next  attack  will  come.” 

By  the  time  the  Russian  rockets  began  landing  in  our  city,  1 had  moved  from  my 
residence  into  John  Wells’  apartment,  since  there  was  now  a vacancy.  For  a period  the 
rockets  came  rather  regularly  and  we  erected  a sand  bag  bunker  around  our  shower.  The 
building  1 had  left  in  downtown  Saigon  had  been  sprayed  with  debris  twice,  once  when 
the  National  Assembly  was  hit  with  one  of  the  sbe-foot  rockets,  a second  time  when  the 
building  next  to  it  received  a direct  hit.  The  Vietnamese  called  these  rockets  “whispering 
death,”  since  they  made  the  sound  of  wind  going  through  the  trees  as  they  descended 
upon  their  helpless  victims.  It  was  common  knowledge  that  the  rockets  were  nowhere 
near  accurate  and  therefore  were  not  really  a military  weapon,  but  were  used  purely  for 
terrorist  purposes. 

The  Palace  was  in  the  center  of  Saigon  on  a tract  of  ground  about  a quarter-mile 
square  and,  try  as  they  may,  the  Viet  Cong  just  could  not  drop  a rocket  on  that  section. 
All  around  it  they  hit  houses,  a church  yard,  a monks’  dormitory,  the  French  Hospital, 
the  Saigon  River,  a downtown  apartment  building,  downtown  garage  and  the  traffic  circle 
in  front  of  the  central  market.  (It  was  passed  on  with  some  authority  that  the  Viet  Cong 
sent  formal  apologies  to  the  French  Hospital  for  the  misdirected  rocket.) 

Due  to  restrictive  curfews,  operations  at  NRI  were  somewhat  slowed,  but 
nevertheless,  during  this  period,  we  began  training  five  new  instructors;  it  was  felt  that 
they  could  lighten  the  load  so  others  could  go  into  vocational  training  areas.  Many  of  our 
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staff  meetings  now  centered  around  the  techniques  of  developing  job  employment 
opportunities  for  blind  persons  in  competitive  occupations.  We  also  began  training  Mr. 
Lam,  Mr.  Chi  and  Mr.  Hai  in  telephone  and  switchboard  operations. 

The  first  class  of  Phase  1 had  now  completed  their  adjustment  training  and 
pre-vocational  evaluation.  A few  trainees  thouglit  that  they  would  probably  not  be  living 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  a discussion  evolved  as  to  how  lar  we  should  take  them  in 
orientation  and  mobility  training.  It  was  finally  decided  to  bring  each  person  up  to  his 
full  potential  even  though  the  trainee  felt  that  perhaps  he  would  not  use  all  of  these  skills. 
In  retrospect,  1 believe  this  encouraged  some  veterans  to  set  their  sights  higher  after 
finding  they  could  negotiate  a large  city  and  the  dense  traffic  of  downtown  Saigon.  As 
vocational  training  and  possibilities  were  discussed,  some  who  earlier  indicated  a desire  to 
return  to  the  countryside  were  now  considering  making  a new  life  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  We  did  not  have  a single  casualty  among  instructors  of  blinded  veterans  in 
orientation  and  mobility  training  skills.  On  several  occasions,  when  a person  displayed  a 
tendency  to  move  without  checking,  or  to  use  a foot  or  hand  in  place  of  the  cane,  I 
admonished  them  with,  “You  can  always  get  a new  cane,”  and  the  Vietnamese,  bright 
and  pragmatic  as  they  are,  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  message  of  this  admonition.  In 


The  Long  Cane  in  Action 


fact  they  held  me  to  it,  and  more  than  one  cane  was  replaced  that  had  “duelled”  with 
spoked  wheels. 
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Ill  April,  15  veterans  and  civilian  trainees  began  Pliase  I (irinip  II  but  we  did 
not  receive  as  many  veterans  as  we  had  hoped  tor.  One  of  the  problems  we  were  laced 
with  at  the  time  was  that  the  blinded  veterans  did  not  want  to  do  anything  that  might 
change  or  jeopardize  their  military  status,  and  this  was  something  that  would  have  to  be 
worked  out  with  the  Ministry  of  Veterans  Allairs.  Another  problem  was  that  South 
Vietnam  was  gearing  up  tor  full  military  mobilization,  and  when  this  occurred  we  might 
lose  some  of  our  instructors.  The  telephone  switchboard  was  donated  by  the  British 
Embassy  and  1 began  training  four  of  the  group  at  once;  another  student  began  learning 
massage  and  one  started  training  as  an  interpreter;  others  were  preparing  for  placement  in 
industry.  In  addition,  during  this  period  we  were  visiting  different  industries  and 
government  offices  in  search  of  further  employment  opportunities. 


Over  the  next  few  weeks  we  began  to  find  ourselves  spread  rather  thin.  The 
demands  for  orientation  and  mobility  were  great,  and  most  of  the  instructors  felt  that  six 
hours  a day  in  the  hot  Saigon  sun  was  too  much.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  idea  of 
training  every  possible  person  in  orientation  and  mobility  skills  began  to  pay  off.  The 
budget  was  approved  for  more  personnel  and  we  hoped  in  the  next  few  months  that  we 
could  obtain  persons  who  could  be  trained  in  the  techniques  of  blind  rehabilitation 
whereby  our  programs  could  be  expanded  to  the  NRl  centers  in  Da  Nang  and  Cantho. 

During  June  1 returned  to  New  York,  via  the  Pacific,  for  consultation  and  to  make  a 
progress  report  to  the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund.  On  my  return  1 continued  on  an 
around-the-world  journey  visiting  London  where  1 met  with  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Director  of 
the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Wilson  wanted  to  help  the  blind 
veterans  in  Vietnam  and  said  that  he  had  hoped  that  he  could  send  one  or  two  vocational 
training  experts  to  the  National  Rehabilitation  Institute.  From  London  1 hopped  to  Paris 
and  visited  for  a few  days  with  Dr.  Pelosof,  the  French  physician  who  worked  with  us  for 
a year  in  Saigon.  And  when  1 returned  1 found  we  now  had  some  veterans  well  along  in 
telephone  switchboard  training,  others  were  attempting  training  in  typing,  some  in 
physical  therapy,  and  the  possibility  of  working  in  a cement  block  factory  was  being 
explored. 

Soon  the  vacant  National  Rehabilitation  Institute  buildings  in  Da  Nang  were 
reclaimed  by  the  Army,  so  we  were  not  able  to  begin  a blind  rehabilitation  program  there 
at  that  time.  By  August  our  status  could  be  thus  summarized;  Class  I — One  person 
continued  in  training  to  become  a translator  at  USAID;  two  veterans  were  employed  in  a 
factory  making  medals  for  soldiers;  one  was  in  a bakery;  four  were  telephone  switchboard 
operators  with  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  National  Rehabilitation  Institute,  and  the 
Veterans  Administration.  One  man  was  employed  at  the  Vietnam  Sugar  Company 
operating  the  machine  that  fills  220-pound  sacks  with  sugar.  This  made  nine.  One  veteran, 
an  older  amputee,  did  not  want  to  go  into  vocational  training  or  job  placement  and 
returned  to  his  village;  it  had  been  thought,  in  the  beginning,  that  he  desired  only  to 
return  home;  however,  he  was  accepted  into  the  program  with  the  hope  that  he  might 
find  the  motivation  to  continue,  and  he  was  to  be  considered  for  f^uture  vocational 
training  and  for  job  placement.  The  remaining  veteran  in  this  class  was  exploring  the 
possibility  of  placement  in  a pharmaceutical  factory. 


Class  2 - It  was  anticipated  that  this  class  would  finish  adjustment  training  during 
August,  and  four  students  in  this  class  were  already  placed;  the  remainder  would  be 
placed  in  jobs  or  in  vocational  training.  During  the  month  of  July  the  students  had  a large 
celebration  in  honor  of  the  occasion  of  six  of  them  achieving  their  elementary 
certificates. 
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Four  blinded  veterans  were  now  in  training  in  a large  bakery,  and  An  and  1 went  one 
night  to  evaluate  their  progress.  Their  shift  started  at  midnight,  and  they  usually  worked 
uiitil  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Because  of  curfew  restnctions,  this  meant  th^at 
we  would  have  to  go  out  to  the  bakery  in  the  early  evening  and  remain  there  oyernigh^L 
This  provided  a good  excuse  for  me  to  enjoy  another  of  the  many  restaurants  m the 
Saigon  area.  An  and  I dined  together  that  evening  - enjoying  a hearty  meal  of  fish  soup, 
Vietnamese  beer,  fried  delta  eel,  pork  fat,  rice,  some  greens  and  a gebtmous  dessert.  Then 
we  loaded  our  vehicle  with  a cooler  of  drinks  and  headed  for  the  bakeiy.  It  was  located 
past  TanSonNhut  airport,  in  a veterans  retraining  center  which  seemed  to  be  the  last 
outpost-  there  was  one  little  guardhouse  which  could  have  been  knocked  down  with  a 
baseball  bat,  and  the  sentry  was  armed  only  with  a 30-caliber  carbine.  As  we  entered  the 
training  center,  1 was  impressed  by  how  well  the  grounds  were  kept,  the  buildings  had 
been  freshly  painted  and  everything  looked  as  though  it  were  well  cared  for.  (This  did  not 
happen  often  in  war-torn  Vietnam.) 


We  toured  the  facility  and  met  the  four  blinded  veterans  who  were  in  training,  and 
then  we  all  went  over  to  the  dining  hall.  We  produced  the  cooler  of  drinks  and  enjoyed  a 
couple  of  hours  of  conversation,  and  then  everyone  turned  in  for  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep. 
I myself  caught  40  winks  lying  on  a mess  hall  table. 


At  midnight  everybody  was  up  and  hustling  about  the  camp;  we  went  over  to  the 
bakery  where  the  huge  ovens  had  been  fired  up.  First  the  dough  was  mixed  in  large  tubs 
and  then  the  work  of  our  men  began:  standing  around  large  tables,  they  took  pie-sized 
pieces  of  dough  and  began  rolling  them  into  the  long  roll  that  would  become  a loaf  of 
French  bread,  and  this  was  an  art  that  took  several  weeks  to  learn.  However,  three  of  the 
blinded  veterans  were  already  doing  quite  well.  After  doing  this  for  several  hours,  the 
baking  process  started.  A couple  of  bakers  with  paddles  that  had  10-foot  handles  were 
putting  the  loaves  of  dough  into  the  oven  which  was  some  12  feet  deep  and  12  feet  wide, 
and  taking  out  those  that  were  already  done.  It  was  amazing  to  watch  the  men  with  the 
paddles  working  perhaps  a couple  of  hundred  loaves  of  bread  in  the  oven  at  one  time,  and 
the  amazing  thing  about  it  was  that  they  never  burned  a loaf.  After  all  the  bread  had  been 
handled  and  put  into  baskets  for  shipment,  it  was  nearing  seven  in  the  morning  and  the 
shift  was  finished. 


We  headed  back  to  NRI  for  another  day  in  the  blind  rehabilitation  section  — the 
evening  had  been  so  interesting  that  I was  not  even  aware  that  I had  been  standing  all 
night  long! 

Steadily  over  the  last  few  months  the  Vietnamese  had  been  taking  more  and  more  of 
the  initiative  in  the  blind  rehabilitation  section  and  they  rarely  came  to  me  now  for 
consultation.  They  were  developing  their  own  jobs,  developing  their  own  budget, 
discussing  a program  of  national  services,  arranging  their  own  instructor  training,  and  had 
found  their  niche  within  the  Vietnamese  Government,  specifically  the  Ministry  of 
Veterans  Affairs. 

The  time  had  come.  While  it  was  not  easy  to  accept,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  my 
departure  should  be  imminent.  I had  designed  what  I meant  to  be  a truly  Vietnamese 
project,  but  it  gave  me  a shock  when  I came  to  a full  realization  that  such  a project  had 
come  to  pass.  It  was  a ritual  for  Americans  to  mark  off  their  last  90  days  in  Vietnam,  and 
servicemen  particularly  did  this.  Much  ado  was  made  about  being  “a  short  timer”  and 
ditto  sheets  were  circulated  describing  how  a returning  American  would  stand  in  the 
bathroom  by  the  hour  just  to  watch  a flushing  toilet. 

Somehow  these  things  did  not  seem  to  apply  to  me,  for  little  did  I realize  that  I was 
now  more  Vietnamese  in  philosophy  and  friendship  than  I was  American.  In  the 
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bojiimiiiig  I wus  aghast  at  tlic  heal,  the  dust  of  Saigon,  the  health  habits  ol  tlie  Vietnamese 
people,  tlieir  slow  passive  methods  of  tloing  almost  everything,  the  unreliable  electricity, 
the  erratic  plumbing,  the  PTI  communications  service  (which  1 always  said  sttiod  lor 
part-time  telephone),  the  lack  of  material  goods  and  many  other  things  that  Americans 
usually  objected  to  while  in  Vietnam.  Now  I did  not  notice  any  of  these  things  in  tact 
some  of  the  philosophy  and  serenity  of  the  oriental  way  of  life  had  become  ingrained, 
and  1 was  spending  far  more  time  with  Vietnamese  than  1 was  with  the  American 
community.  But,  saddened  as  I was  at  the  thouglit  of  leaving  my  friends  and  the  project 
for  the  blind,  I realized  that  1 must. 


I notified  USAID-Vietnam,  Dr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  Taylor  that  the  objectives  of  the  blind 
rehabilitation  project  had  been  attained  and  that  1 was  requesting  termination  of 
employment  at  the  end  of  September  1968.  USAID  and  WRF  concurred.  Lt.  Minh, 
Director  of  the  blind  rehabilitation  project,  had  warmed  up  considerably  to  the  program 
and  his  responsibilities.  He  was  now  commanding  the  respect  of  the  staff  and  students 
and  displaying  confidence  and  direction  in  piloting  the  blind  rehabilitation  project.  Since 
Mr.  An  had  always  been  an  employee  of  the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund,  he  really  had  no 
position  of  authority,  but  his  acumen  in  discerning  a situation  understanding  the 
rehabilitation  process,  his  ideas  for  program  development,  and  his  foresight  concerning 
what  would  be  tenable  and  what  would  be  detrimental  were  assets  on  which  1 felt  the 
program  could  depend.  An  had  one  American-like  quality  which  at  times  seemed  almost 
to  alienate  him  from  the  other  Vietnamese,  and  this  was  his  desire  to  move  now  and  get 
the  job  done  even  if  it  required  social  change.  One  of  my  concerns  in  leaving  the  project 
was  the  fate  of  Mr.  An,  but  before  1 left  it  was  determined  An  would  remain  as  a WRF 
employee  and  continue  as  a consultant  with  the  blind  rehabilitation  project  at  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Institute. 

By  this  time  the  graduates  of  the  blind  rehab  section  were  working  as  bakers, 
interpreters,  jute  bag  millworkers,  telephone  switchboard  operators,  x-ray  darkroom 
technicians,  and  clerk  typists.  The  second  class  had  completed  Phase  1 and  was  now  in 
vocational  training.  Of  the  25  persons  thus  served  in  the  project  we  felt  that  in  only  one 
instance  had  we  failed,  and  this  was  with  the  older  blind  amputee  who  had  chosen  to 
return  to  his  family  and  village  rather  than  to  go  for  training  and  placement. 


NRl  was  at  this  time  preparing  to  receive  its  third  class  of  Phase  1.  We  felt  that  the 
project  was  somewhat  understaffed  but  plans  were  being  made  to  train  a new  group  of 
instructors.  Many  of  the  present  instructors  had  now  received  training  in  telephone 
switchboard  operation  and  had  had  enough  exposure  to  job  development  and  vocational 
training  so  that  they  were  expanding  into  new  areas  on  their  own  initiative. 


Over  the  last  few  months  I myself  had  been  working  with  the  USAID-Vietnam  office 
attempting  “to  spring”  funds  to  develop  NRI  blind  rehabilitation  projects  at  Da  Nang  and 
Cantho,  but  up  to  this  point  I had  been  unsuccessful.  In  support  of  my  request  I had 
written  an  interim  final  report  and  this  outlined  the  training  project  at  NRI  and  the 
employment  that  the  blind  veterans  had  received  through  the  project.  I concluded  the 
report  by  saying; 

The  blind  rehabilitation  project  was  established  as  a pilot  project  to 
determine  if  such  a program  of  services  for  blind  persons  was  feasible. 

Blindness  is  a catastrophic  disability  in  any  country.  It  affects  the  afflicted 
person,  his  family,  surrounding  persons  and  ultimately  the  public  itself. 
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riiis  pilot  project  was  undertaken  in  a country  that  is  rural, 
family-oriented,  lowly  educated  and  mostly  unskilled.  These  factors  all  magnify 
the  disability  of  blindness.  Before  this  project  began,  blind  rehabilitation  was 
not  part  of  their  philosophy,  thus  making  it  even  more  difficult. 

Employers  thought  of  blind  persons  as  beggars  or  those  that  should  be 
cared  for  by  the  family  until  shown,  by  the  fruits  of  this  project,  that  blind 
persons  can  be  independent,  working  members  ot  their  society. 

This  pilot  project  has  proven  in  numerous  and  varied  instances  that  this  is 
possible.  In  only  one  case  out  of  the  25  persons  served  did  the  project  fail  to 
meet  its  objectives. 

Because  the  second  class  has  only  recently  graduated,  not  all  of  these 
persons  are  yet  placed  in  jobs.  However,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they 
will  follow  the  paths  of  those  before  and  achieve  this  objective. 

The  road  has  not  been  an  easy  one.  The  Vietnamese  staff  has  worked 
extremely  well  and  long,  and  for  this  reason  success  has  been  achieved  in  the 
face  of  an  enormously  difficult  and  intricate  task. 

They  have  literally  taken  the  lives  of  these  blinded  persons  into  their 
hands  and  remolded  them  into  the  image  that  society  requires.  The  success  of 
the  blind  rehab  project  speaks  for  itself. 

It  seems  incongruous  that  its  reward  should  be  the  denial  by  USAID 
that  the  expansion  of  centers  for  blind  persons  in  Da  Nang  and  Cantho  is 
worthwhile. 

This  interim  final  report  was  augmented  by  a paper  entitled.  Establishment  of  a 
Blind  Rehabilitation  Center  in  South  Vietnam.  This  paper  concluded  with  the  following 
paragraph: 


The  most  noticeable  aspect  of  the  program  is  that  the  veterans,  as  a group 
who  formerly  had  no  future,  responded  with  enthusiasm  and  through  their 
successes  they  established  the  success  of  a prototype  program  which  has  not 
been  approached  in  Vietnam. 

These  two  papers  were  distributed  to  key  USAID  personnel  in  Vietnam  and 
apparently  they  began  to  make  a ripple,  for  a letter  was  drafted  by  one  Mr.  Golda  of  the 
USAID-Vietnam  office  and  sent  to  a list  of  officials  that  could  turn  the  key.  Here  is  the 
text  of  Mr.  Golda’s  letter; 

Mr.  Kossick  approached  me  requesting  information  pertaining  to  the 
success  of  NRI  budget  proposal  for  approximately  US  $257,000.00  which  was 
to  be  used  for  the  expansion  of  the  NRI  in-country  blind  rehabilitation 
program.  1 informed  Mr.  Kossick  that  on  the  previous  day  during  the  directors’ 

CAP  review  the  US  $257,000.00  request  was  denied  and  consequently  WRF’s 
proposed  contract  budget  was  reduced  by  that  amount.  1 hastened  to  explain 
that  this  request  was  denied  for  a number  of  reasons  among  which  were:  (1) 
the  lowest  foreign  aid  budget  appropriation  in  history;  (2)  programs  desired  to 
see  completion  of  the  current  amputee  rehabilitation  related  constmetion 
projects  at  Qui  Nhonn  and  Cantho  before  the  initiation  of  any  new  projects; 
and  (3)  the  lack  of  an  accurate  statistical  picture  of  the  magnitude  of  the  blind 
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problem  caused  by  war-related  injuries  and  other  causes.  1 went  on  further  to 
explain  that  the  emerging  programming  philosophy  of  the  mission  was  that  in 
the  near  future  it  would  become  necessary  for  the  Vietnam  (Jovernment  to 
assume  much  more  of  the  llnancial  burden  for  their  on-going  projects.  I'his  was 
considered  a realistic  position  assuming  a cessation  of  the  hostilities  in  the 
foreseeable  future  and  the  resulting  reduction  of  the  National  Defense  budget. 
Redirection  of  funding  priorities  could  then  be  effected  by  the  Vietnam 
Government.  This,  in  effect,  was  another  reason  for  the  guarded  look  which 
was  given  to  this  request. 

Mr.  Kossick  indicated  there  is  a great  need  for  blind  rehabilitation 
programs  in  Vietnam  and  that  the  current  off-the-cuff  estimates  by  the  World 
Health  Organization  indicate  there  are  now  better  than  200,000  totally  blind 
persons  in  Vietnam.  Last  year  alone  over  2,000  war  veterans  were  treated  at 
Cong  Hoa  Hospital  whose  blindness  was  attributable  to  war  injuries.  (More 
accurately  the  hospital  records  indicate  that  thus  far  a total  of  over  2,000 
veterans  has  been  treated  for  blindness  at  that  hospital.) 

Mr.  Kossick  further  explained  that  a successful  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  blind  in  Vietnam  has  been  proven  to  be  feasible  by  the  completion  of  two 
classes  in  the  NRl/WRF  Saigon  Pilot  Project  over  the  past  year  and  a half.  He 
maintained  that  this  is  a problem  of  great  social  and  humanitarian  magnitude 
and  should  be  reconsidered  by  USAID  for  future  funding. 

1 indicated  that  this  proposed  funding  for  this  project  has  been  placed  in 
the  fiscal  year  ’69  project  budget  submission  and  that  when  it  was  cut  it  was 
not  reinstated  in  the  fiscal  year  ’70  budget.  1 further  indicated  that  before 
USAID  could  reasonably  consider  providing  funding  for  this  project  in  future 
years  the  following  questions  would  have  to  be  answered:  (1)  What  is  the  actual 
statistical  picture  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem?  (2)  What  would  NRl’s 
proposed  budget  be  in  terms  of  dollars  and  piastres?  (3)  What  other  free  world 
assistance  could  be  solicited  in  the  attempt  to  shift  from  or  share  funding 
responsibilities  with  USAID?  (4)  What  financial  contribution  would  the 
Ministry  of  Defense  be  able  to  exhibit  in  support  of  this  program?  (5)  How 
enthusiastic  is  the  Ministry  in  the  initiation  of  this  program  and  what  internal 
priority  do  they  assign  to  it?  (6)  What  in-country  resources  in  the  tenns  of 
trained  manpower  exist  on  a recruitable  basis  which  could  defray  the  cost  of 
such  a program?  (7)  If  the  programs  were  funded,  what  would  be  the  projected 
time  of  duration  of  USAID  support? 

1 indicated  that  all  these  considerations  would  have  to  be  examined  and 
answered  in  minute  detail  before  any  further  consideration  by  USAID  would 
be  possible.  1 also  stated  that  even  if  this  program  were  to  be  reviewed  at  a later 
date  there  was  no  guarantee  whatsoever  that  USAID  would  be  able  to  provide 
the  required  financial  support. 

I suggested  that  Mr.  Kossick  brief  Mr.  Wilson,  new  WRF  Director,  Saigon, 
on  the  details  of  the  problems  so  that  Mr.  Wilson  could  continue  to  gather 
pertinent  information. 

1 further  suggested  that  possibly  Mr.  Kossick  work  jointly  with  Dr.  Vi  and 
members  of  the  American  MACV-ARVN  Medical  Liaison  branch  to  begin  to 
compile  necessary  statistical  data.  I referred  Mr.  Kossick  to  Col.  Amando 
Correa  of  the  MACV  Surgeon’s  Office.  At  this  writing  Col.  Correa  is  currently 
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on  leave.  Upon  his  return  on  the  23rd  of  the  month  I will  explain  to  Col. 
Correa  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  solicit  from  him  any  support  he  may  be 
able  to  render  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  Kossick  and  Dr.  Vi. 


It  is  suggested  that  this  entire  matter  be  held  in  suspense  and  that  it  be 
given  serious  reconsideration  during  next  year’s  budget  preparation.  Attached 
are  copies  of  pertinent  background  information  for  your  consideration.  Signed, 
Tony  Golda. 


Since  that  time  the  Vietnamese  have  depended  more  and  more  upon  their  own 
resources  including  the  manufacture  of  long  canes.  The  Vietnam  Government  has  also 
given  official  recognition  to  the  blind  rehab  project  by  allocating  the  piastre  funds 
necessary  to  build  centers  at  Da  Nang  and  Cantho,  and  USAID-Vietnam  has  since  allotted 
the  matching  funds  for  the  new  centers. 


At  this  point  1 also  reviewed  with  the  Vietnamese  their  plans  for  future  blind 
rehabilitation  services  in  South  Vietnam.  In  part  the  following  plan  was  drawn: 

(1)  Establishment  of  an  agency  for  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind;  (2)  Survey 
of  blindness  and  a national  registry;  (3)  Ophthalmological  screening  and  sight 
restoration;  (4)  Trachoma  prevention  plan;  (5)  President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped;  (6)  National  Prevention  of  Blindness  Weeks;  (7) 
National  Library  and  Devices  Distribution  Center;  (8)  Organization  of  Blinded 
Veterans  Association;  (9)  Organization  of  Vietnamese  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind. 

An  agency  within  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  interested  in  the  problems 
of  blindness  should  develop  an  organization  of  services  for  the  blind. 

The  first  responsibility  of  this  organization  should  be  to  conduct  a survey  of 
blindness  in  South  Vietnam  as  conditions  allow.  As  a result  of  this  survey  a National 
Registry  of  Blind  persons  should  be  established  and  maintained. 

Following  the  survey  an  ophthalmological  screening  and  sight  restoration 
program  could  be  undertaken  concurrently  with  a trachoma  prevention  scheme. 

This  organization  should  also  plan,  assist  and  coordinate  a President’s 
Committee  of  the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  and  a National  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Week. 

The  President’s  Committee  will  be  responsible  for  the  television,  radio  and 
poster  campaigns  to  educate  and  encourage  the  public  regarding  the  abilities  and 
occupational  potentials  of  blind  persons. 

The  organization  should  develop  and  maintain  a National  Library  and  Devices 
Distribution  Center.  This  would  include  volunteer  braille  services,  a braille  printing 
and  storage  program,  inception  and  storage  of  tape  materials,  and  a clearing  and 
importing  program  for  devices  for  the  blind. 

Organization  of  a Blinded  Veterans  Association  and  a Vietnamese  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  would  be  useful  in  developing  and  improving  services  for 
blind  persons  in  Vietnam. 
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Finally  it  is  hoped  that  a permanent  center  for  the  blind  can  be  established. 
The  center  would  be  in  conjunction  with  a self-contained,  sheltered  village  for  other 
handicapped  persons.  This  multi-disability  rehabilitation  setting  is  particularly 
conducive  to  successful  rehabilitation. 

This  center  would  include  for  the  blind  Phase  I,  Phase  2,  Phase  3,  and  a 
sheltered  workshop.  This  workshop  would  provide  evaluation  and  also,  for  those  few 
who  cannot  compete,  terminal  employment. 

Also  located  in  this  permanent  center  should  be  the  National  Offices  for 
Services  for  Blind  Persons. 

The  devices  distribution  center,  national  braille  services  and  library,  recording 
services  and  storage,  statistics  center  and  other  such  centralized  services  can  be 
included  here. 


While  it  will  take  years  to  develop  such  a program,  many  parts  are  already  in 
operation  and  certainly  they  have  some  well-defined  goals  for  which  they  can  strive. 


The  Vietnamese  did  not  let  me  wallow  in  sadness  during  my  last  days  in  Vietnam. 
There  were  several  rounds  of  parties  and  I dined  with  many  friends.  One  of  the  most 
memorable  occasions  was  an  evening  with  Mr.  An,  his  wife  and  two  young  boys.  On 
another  occasion  the  staff  took  me  out  to  dinner  and  we  had  a giant  feast  of  Vietnamese 
delicacies  which  1 thoroughly  enjoyed,  including,  of  course,  the  pungent  nuoc  mam.  Tliis 
nuoc  mam  is  made  by  filling  a barrel  full  of  fish  and  salt  and  letting  it  sit  until  it  becomes 
ripe;  at  this  point  the  liquid  is  drained  off  the  top  and  that  liquid  is  known  as  nuoc  mam. 
This  seasoning  is  used  quite  a bit  as  we  use  ketchup;  usually  very  hot  red  peppers  are 
added  to  it  “to  beef  up”  the  flavor,  if  you  can  imagine  that!  1 found  nuoc  mam 
particularly  delightful  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  my  friends  told  me  that  I was 
overusing  it.  Needless  to  say,  anyone  who  uses  nuoc  mam  regularly  is  easily  identifiable  at 
some  distance,  and  therefore  I usually  avoided  it  a few  days  before  going  home  on  leave. 
At  this  particular  feast  1 was  truly  the  guest  of  honor,  being  given  the  cooked  fowl  head, 
considered  the  most  delectable  part.  The  staff  also  presented  me  with  a beautiful  Viet- 
namese painting  which  is  a real  work  of  art  peculiar  to  the  Vietnamese.  It  depicts  a 
philosophical  legend  which  so  often  is  a part  of  the  Vietnamese  culture. 


Just  before  my  departure  Dr.  Vi  requested  that  1 wear  a suit  the  following  day  as  the 
Ministry  of  Veterans  Affairs  wished  to  give  me  a decoration.  This  unexpected  turn  of 
events  surprised  me,  but  the  following  morning  I found  myself  at  the  Ministry  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  The  place  was  filled  with  dignitaries  and  amidst  great  pomp,  a citation 
for  meritorious  service  was  read  to  me.  Then  the  Minister,  himself,  gave  me  a copy  of  the 
citation  and  presented  me  with  a medal  that  would  have  looked  ostentatious  even  on  a 
Russian  General.  The  ceremony  was  followed  by  a tea  reception  which  I must  confess  1 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  That  commendation  and  medal  will  always  be  highly  prized,  for  it 
signifies  to  me  the  true  interest  that  the  Vietnamese  have  taken  in  the  blind  rehabilitation 
project. 


Since  my  return  from  Vietnam  I have  maintained  contact  through  correspondence 
and  1 have  been  amazed  at  the  continuing  expansion  of  the  program.  They  have,  for 
example,  formalized  an  instructor  training  program  which  is  described  in  this  thumbnail 
sketch. 
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Outline  for  Training  Course  ol  Instructors  lor  the  Blind 
(Third  Group) 

A.  Theory  (General) 

1.  Introduction  and  Orientation 

2.  History  of  Blindness 

3.  Development  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
throughout  the  world 

4.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Eye 

5.  Causes  of  Blindness 

6.  Psychology  of  the  Blind 

7.  Interrelationship  between  the 
Instructors  and  the  Patients 

B.  Orientation  and  Mobility 

1.  History  of  Orientation  and  Mobility 

2.  Equipment  and  training  aids  in 
Orientation  and  Mobility 

3.  Basic  Skills 

4.  Outdoors  Travel 

5.  Public  Transportation 

C.  Pre-vocational  Training:  Its  Main  Objectives 

D.  Vocational  Training  Mr.  McCluskey 

General  Concept 

E.  Braille  Mr.  Hai 

F.  Typing  Mr.  Thanh 

The  formal  training  lasts  about  four  months,  the  braille  and  typing  being  optional. 
The  orientation  and  mobility  instructors  then  serve  an  apprenticeship  working  under  the 
tutorage  of  the  senior  instructors. 

Dozens  of  blind  veterans  and  some  civUians  are  now  employed  in  a variety  of  jobs 
including  darkroom  x-ray  technicians,  telephone  switchboard  operators,  Morse  code 
operators,  hospital  laundry  workers,  teletype  operators,  bakery  shop  workers, 
interpreters,  and  medical  transcribers.  They  have  also  looked  into  the  possibility  of 
sending  one  or  two  students  to  the  U.S.  to  learn  piano  tuning.  For  improved  staff  training 
they  have  been  in  touch  with  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  and  the 
United  Nations  Social  Welfare  Training  Unit.  Mrs.  Jo  O’Connor,  psychologist  and  WRF 
employee,  has  been  assisting  them  in  counseling  services  and  developing  standardized 
testing.  Mrs.  Zora  Thompson  of  the  Vietnam  Christian  Services  has  assisted  them  in  social 
and  recreation  activities  and  in  orienting  the  instructors  to  techniques  of  social  casework. 
Mr.  McCluskey  of  the  World  Health  Section  of  the  International  Labor  Office  has  given 
assistance  in  vocational  training  and  developing  employment  opportunities.  With  the  aid 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Civic  Action  Group  and  technical  advice  from  the  Chinese 
Agricultural  Mission  a poultry-raising  project  has  been  successfully  instituted  for  some  of 
the  blinded  veterans.  A library  for  the  blind  is  now  underway  with  the  services  of  braille 
transcribers  and  a thermo  form  duplicator.  Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  work  with  blind 
education  and  rehabilitation  groups  to  standardize  a Vietnamese  braille  code. 


Mr.  An 
Mr.  An 

Mr.  An 
Dr.  Vi 
Dr.  Vi 

Mrs.  Mary  Jo  O’Connor 
Mrs.  Zora  Thompson 


Mr.  An 

Mr.  An 
Mr.  An 
Mr.  An 
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Now  with  IIk'  hliiul  jinye'Ct  cxiiaiuling  to  centers  in  Da  Nang  aiul  ( antho,  tlie  blind 
rehabilitation  program  in  South  Vietnam  will  begin  a new  eyele.  More  stall  will  have  to 
be  proeureil  and  trained,  ei|iiipment  ami  supplies  will  have  to  be  obtained,  and 
undoubtedly  with  the  advent  of  the  satellite  centers,  fresh  iileas  will  be  pumped  into  tlie 
program. 

Why  did  this  program  take  roots  so  firmly,  grow  so  fast  and  become  so  sueeessfur.'  I 
think  in  answering  that  question  one  has  to  assume  there  are  manifold  reasons.  Without 
the  proper  administration  and  backing,  it  would  have  been  impossible.  Dr.  Vi,  John  Wells, 
Jack  Taylor  and  Dr.  Rusk  all  were  the  kinds  of  persons  that  made  it  go  - each 
contributing  in  his  own  special  way.  1 am  sure  that  at  times  Dr.  Rusk  and  Jack  Taylor 
must  have  thought  1 was  suffering  from  sunstroke  or  the  Vietnamese  typist  had  lost 
something  in  the  translation.  But  in  spite  of  these  instances,  maximum  backing  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  This  paragraph  from  a letter  of  Jack  Taylor’s  is  indicative  of  their 
support: 


My  own  philosophy  on  this  kind  of  operation  (and  1 have  had  considerable 
experience  in  these  matters  over  the  years)  is  that  you  pick  people  to  work  in  such 
projects  in  whom  you  have  confidence,  then  give  them  the  power  to  plan,  to  act  and 
make  decisions,  and  then  the  home  office  job  is  a logistical  support  role  in  helping 
the  field  staff.  It  works  fine,  if  the  field  staff  and  the  home  office  staff  are 
competent  and  our  success  in  Vietnam,  1 think,  rather  proves  that  we  have  an 
unusually  high  degree  of  competency  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  1 laugli  to  myself 
about  this  as  1 never  met  you,  John,  Richison  (physical  Therapist)  or  Dr.  Steinmetz, 
until  each  of  you  had  been  employed.  Of  course,  1 still  have  not  met  Riegg  (Bien 
Hoa  project)  — so  1 can  claim  no  credit  as  a good  recruiter.” 

Another  matter  that  affected  the  tenor  of  the  project  was  that,  from  the  very 
beginning,  1 emphasized  my  role  as  only  a consultant  to  give  training  and  technical  advice. 
The  decisions,  planning  and  responsibility  were  theirs.  Of  course,  when  1 felt  they  should 
re-evaluate  a certain  issue  1 did  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  but  even  at  that,  my  basic  premise 
remained  the  same. 

Another  consideration  is  that  this  was  the  first  blind  rehabilitation  project  in  the 
country.  There  were  no  pressure  groups  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  nor  were  there  any 
historical  methods  or  programs  that  had  to  be  undone  and  restructured. 

Finally,  1 think  the  ultimate  credit  has  to  go  to  the  Vietnamese  themselves.  Tliey 
saw  the  value,  decided  it  was  something  they  wanted,  and  worked  diligently  to  achieve 
these  ends.  As  instructors  they  worked  harder  and  longer  than  most  of  the  government 
employees  there.  Sometimes  they  broke  with  tradition  to  secure  their  goals  and  at  other 
times  they  involved  social  changes  at  the  suggestion  of  “that  foreigner  in  their  midst  who 
did  not  understand  their  ways,”  and  indeed  I may  have  been  guilty  of  intentionally  using 
that  method  from  time  to  time  to  achieve  certain  objectives.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  I 
operated  within  their  framework,  realizing  that  this  was  a cornerstone  to  success. 

In  summary,  1 would  hope  that  this  Vietnamese  history  of  rehabilitation  services  for 
blind  persons  would  be  recorded  as  truly  a Vietnamese  endeavor,  with  some  materials  and 
technical  assistance  from  the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund  — for  1 believe  therein  lies  the 
essence  of  the  matter. 

Fven  though  I correspond  with  them  regularly  and  receive  copies  of  progress  reports, 
that  cannot  take  the  place  of  my  love  of  being  with  the  Vietnamese  people.  Yet  the 
10,000  miles  has  no  relevance;  for  each  individual,  our  relationship  and  ;ill  the 
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experiences  remain  in  my  mind.  My  fond  memories  are  too  voluminous  to  be  included 
here. 


People  are  people,  no  matter  where  you  find  them.  They  all  laugh,  cry,  eat,  sleep 
and  die,  and  yes,  they  all  love  their  children.  With  this  understanding,  blind  rehabilitation 
techniques,  particularly  orientation  and  mobility  skills  can  be  tauglit  anywhere. 

It  was  truly  a living  experience. 
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